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A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS. ALDHELM (34 §, xi, 249).* 


Aldhelmi Opera, ed. J. A. Giles, 8vo, 1841. 
Reprinted in Migne, Patrologie Cursus Completus, 
89.—“ Vita Sancti Adhelmi, Scireburnensis Epis- 
copi, seu Liber quintus Malmesburiensis de Pon- 
tificibus Anglorum,” ed. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
ii. 1-49 (Gale, 337-381]; Acta Sanct. (May 25), 
vi. 77; Mabill. Acta Sanct. iv. par. i. 683, ed. 
Venet.; iv. par. i. 726, ed. Paris.—“ Alia Vita, 
auctore Faricio, monacho Malmesburiensi.” Acta 
Sanct. (May 25), vi. 84, ed. Giles, 1854, for the 
Caxton Society (Oxon. 1844, p. 354]; Migne’s 
Patrologie Cursus Completus, 89,65.—De S. Ald- 
helmo Episcopo et Confessore. Capgrave's Nova 
Legenda, f. 10, ed. Giles, 1854, for the Caxton 
Society [Oxon. 1844, p. 383]. “ Vita S. Althelmi, 
Episcopi Schireburnensis.” Sarius, May 25, ii. 305. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to the 
History of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. i. 
part ii., by Thomas Duffus Hardy.) 

His works, as is above stated, have recently 
been edited, with several pieces hitherto unpub- 
lished, by the Rev. Dr. Giles, in his Putres Ecclesia 
Anglicane, Oxon. 1844, 

1. De laudibus Virginitatis, sive de Virginitate 


* Continued from p. 212. 


Sanctorum. This was first edited by Jac. Faber, 
4to, Davent., 1512. 

2. Epistola ad Geruntium. Geraint was King 
of Cornwall. In this long epistle, which is in 
complete rhyme, he describes a journey through 
Devonshire and Cornwall. Sir Alexander Croke 
gives a specimen of it in his Essay on the History 
of Rhyming Latin Verse. See also Sharon Tur- 
ner’s “Inquiry respecting the Karly Use of 
Rhyme,” in the fourteenth volume of the Archeo- 
lojia — 

“ Above all others, the British priests that dwelt in 
west Wales abhorred the communion of these new dog- 
matists above all measure, as Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmes- 
bury declareth at large in his epistle sent to Geruntius, 
King of Cornwall; where, among other particulars, he 
sheweth that, if any of the Catholics (for so he calleth 
those of his own side) did go to dwell among them, ‘they 
would not vouchsafe to admit them unto their company 
and society, before they first put them to forty days’ 
penance.”—Ussher, Of the Religion professed by the An- 
cient Irish, Works, iv. 352. 


The purport of this epistle is the celebration of 
Easter, against what Rome called the heresy of 
the Britons, see Wright, Biogr. Liter. p. 217. 

4. Epistola ad Eahfridum ex Hibernia in Pa- 
triam reversum. It begins with “ Primitus (pan- 
torum procerum pretorumque,” &c.); on the 
second word Ussher has this note ( Works, iv. 
448): — 

“ Tidvrwy, i.e. cunctorum ; ubi preter putidam Gre- 
cismi affectationem (que in hac epistola crebra est) 
observa quinaecim voces a litera P incipientes; ac sia 
pugna porcorum Porcii poete exemplum auctor trans- 
tulisset.” 

“ In the same letter,” observes Turner, “ we have after- 
wards ‘torrenda tetre tortionis in tartara trusit.’ The 
whole epistle exhibits a series of bombastic amplification.” 


5. Epistola ad Heddam episcopum. In this let- 
ter he expresses his love of study, and mentions 
the objects to which his attention was directed. 
These were the Roman jurisprudence, the metres 
of Latin poetry, arithmetic, astronomy, and its 
superstitious child—astrology. Henry has given 
almost the whole of it in bis History of Great 
Britain, vol. ii. 320-322, 8vo, ed. iv. 14. 

The two following, 6 and 7, are Epistles ad- 
dressed to Aldhelm. 

5 [sic]. Epistola ad Sororem Anonymam. Con- 
taining hymns, syllabled with aliiteration and 
rhyme. For the origin of alliteration, see Cony- 
beare’s llustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry : — 

“In four poems he forsakes hexameter for short- 
rhymed alliterative lines, partly upon the Teutonic model. 
These are inscribed, ‘From an unknown brother to an 
unknown sister.’ One describes a storm and its passing, 
while all show an enjoyment of nature, and a strain to 
bring the sense and the alliteration into proper har- 
mony.” — Morley. 


9. Poema de Aris Beate Maria et duodecim 
Apostolis dedicatum. See Pref. by Giles, p. viii. 
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10. Versus in honorem Apostolorum, dum Auctor 
Ecclesiam eorum Rome intraret. 

11. Fragmentum, ut videtur, de Die Judicii. 

12. De Laudibus Virginum. 

13. De octo Principalibus Vitiis : — 

“ Hae duo poemata in Bibliotheca Patrum valde cor- 
rupta sunt; nec nune quidem omnino mendis carent.” 

14. Epistola ad Acircium, sive Liber de Septe- 
nario, et de Metris, Anigmatibus, ac Pedum 
Regulis : — 

“ Hic est Aldhelmi tractatus, de quo tot critici multa 
scripserunt. Exstabant olim nigmata edita a Delrio 
[12mo, Mogunte, 1601] postea in Bibliotheca Patrum 
recusa. Sed Anigmata pars tantum est totius operis. 
Alteram partem edidit Maius in Classic, Auct. Tomo v. 
Nunc tandem hoc opus integrum vulgatur.”— Giles. 


Both the Anigmata and the Monosticha have 
been attributed to other authors, by some to St. 
Columban, by others to Alchuin; see Fabricii 
Bibl. Latina, ii. 685. He begins this book by 
citing the numerous examples of the Scriptural 
use of the number Seven, and the honour done to 
it by the institution of the Seven Sacraments, the 
Seven Encyclical Arts, &c. (cf. “Sabbaths, an 
Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary Institutions,” 
&e., in the Westminster Review, vol. liv.) ; adding 
to this, a small treatise on Latin Prosody, which 
passes into the form of a dialogue between pupil 
and teacher, and then presenting to the pupil in 
Latin hexameter a culection of enigmas, which 
he is asked to solve and scan... .. After the 
enigmas, the dialogue is resumed ; and in reply to 
the questions of Discipulus, Magister tells of the 
rules governing the feet of Latin metres, Xc. 
(See Morley’s English Writers : the Writers before 
Chaucer, 1864, p. 344 Sq.) 


PART II. AN INDEX OF COLLECTIONS. 


“De Laude Virginum carmen heroicum,” rv. 
Canisius, i. 714-54; Bibl. Patr., 1618, viii. 3-19; 
Bibl. Maxima, xiii. 3-19. His commendation of 
Virginity was first written in prose... . He 
afterwards amplified it, as he had promised, to- 
wards the close of the prose treatise. In reference 
to the “quadratum carmen,” with which this 
poem commences, as so much has already ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.” on artificial verses (1** S. vi. 
and vii., and 3° S, xi. 249), I shall only observe 
that there is a long note on the subject in the 
learned notes of Raderus on Martial, p. 234 s9., 
and that the passage in Diomedes there referred 
to, will be found in f. 98. 

“ Adhelm is also remarkable for having given us a 
direct testimony of the use of rime in England before 
the year 700.”—Turner's Hist, of England, iii. 375. 

“De Laudibus Virginitatis, liber prosa scriptus,” 
v. Bibl., 1618, viii. 33-52; Bibl., 1624, iii. 275- 
318 ; Bedse Opera, Whartoni, pp. 283-369 ; Grynei 
Orthodoxogr., p. 167.— “De octo principalibus 


vitiis,” v. Bibl., 1618, viii. 19-22; Bibl. Maxima, 
xiii. 19-22, which volume contains all these trea- 
tises. Canisius, i. pp. 755-762. 

“ Vide que Canisius in Preloquio ad hos libros scrip- 
sit, digna ejus eruditione.”— Possevinus, 

The eulogies of Adhelm by Bede, Trithemius, 
&e., are here collected. 

“ Poetica nonnulla (monosticha),” v. Bibi. 
Patr., 1618, viii. 22-26.—“ ASnigmata,” ibid. 27- 
33; Bibl. Maxima, xiii. 23-30. Warton, in his 


| History of English Poetry (Price's ed. p. exxviii.), 


observes that his book of Anigmata is copied 
from a work of the same title under the name 
Symposius. This is a misinterpretation of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, who says Adhelm was 
“poeta Symphosii emulus,” and expresses his 
opinion of it as follows: — 


“ Ostendit in his vir veteris literature ludum simul et 
artificium, dum res incuriosas comitaretur facundum et 
vigens eloquium.”—P. 7. 


The Enigmata of Symposius will be found in 
Caussini Symbola, 140-150, and Pithcei Epigram- 
mata, pp. 404-417. Cf. Fabr., Bibl. Lat., iii. 272.— 


“No class of popular literature was so general a 
favourite among the Anglo-Saxons as enigmas and 
riddles, and they form an important part of the literary 
remains of our forefathers. Collections of Anglo-Latin 
enigmata, such as those of Aldhelm, were composed at a 
very early period.”— Wright, p. 76. 

“ In the school of Adrian at Canterbury, all the varie- 
ties of classic metre were studied ; and the man who had 
mastered the ‘ centena genera metrorum,’ was naturally 
desirous to make the trial of his proficiency in his new 
acquirement. Read Aldhelm’s description of his studies, 
Anglia Sacra, ii. 6, . . . It should moreover be noticed 
that most of the Anglo-Saxon writers of Latin poetry 
appear to have admired and imitated the laborious 
trifles—the ‘stultus labor ineptiarum’— which, during 
the decline of literary taste, had so frequently exercised 
the ingenuity of the continental scholars Among these 
the first place was given to riddles: a species of composi- 
tion attempted by Aldhelm, Boniface, and Alcuin. The 
chief model appears to have been 2nigmata Symposii ; 
but St. Aldhelm aspired to the praise of originality ; and, 


| therefore, while his model confined each riddle within 


the narrow space of three lines, the Anglo-Saxon in- 
dulged his sportive muse in greater liberty, and com- 


| posed one hundred wnigmata, dividing them into several 


classes, beginning with one of four lines, and progres- 
sively adding to the number,.”—Lingard’s History, &c., of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, ii. p. 159. 


His skill in the manipulation of acrostics ap- 
pears also in the beginning of his AZnigmata. 

“In the collection of Boniface’s Letters [ Bibl. Maxima, 
xiii. 95,6] there is a singular Latin poem in rime, en- 
titled the poem of Aldhelm, Carmen Aldhelmi. As the 
rimes of this composition are more remarkable than its 
poetry, I will cite the first few lines, with a prose trans- 
lation in the notes,” &c, (Turner),— : 
in whose Iiistory the reader will find copious ex- 
tracts from his two poems “ De Laude Virginum ” 
and “De octo Principalibus Vitiis,” iii. 362-75. 
He also gives specimens of his prose treatise on 
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virginity, which are full of violent metaphors and 
continued figures, like the swollen style of modern 
Persia; cf. Barthii Adversaria, p. 2625. In La 
Cerda’s Adversaria Sacra (pp. 430-32), there is a 
vindication of his phraseology, and the words 
which have been condemned as barbarous are 
indicated as existing in ancient classical writers. 

“Epistole,” v. Bonifacii Epist., Giles; Usserii 
Epistolarum Sylloge, 1632, p. 35 ( Works, vol.iv.); 
Whartoni Auctarium ad Usserii Hist. Dogm., 
p- 350, 4to, London, 1690; Anglia Sacra, ii. 7; 
Bibl. Maxima, xiii. They are also found, says 
Mr. Wright, in the new edition of Boniface, pub- | 
lished in 1789, and some of them were printed 
4to, Herborne Nassovicorum, 1696. Cf. Bonifacii, 
Opp., ed. Giles, pref. They are not inserted in 
this edition. 

Of Aldhelm, Brucker observes, vol. iii. 576 — 

“ Hujus ideo hoc loco mentionem facimus, quod Beda 
testatur, fuisse virum undecumque doctissimum, et 
sermone nitidum, et scripturarum tam liberalium quam 
ecclesiasticarum eruditione mirandum. ejus eru- 
ditio philosophiam quoque attigit ; scripsit enim De octo 
Vitiis principalilus, libramque De Natura insensibilium, | 
itemque De Arithmetica, De Astrologia, De Schematibus, 
De Philosophorum Disciplinis,”— 
and refers to Pitseus and Bale. | 


“ Aldhelm exercised himself daily in playing upon the | 
various musical instruments then in use, whether with | 
strings, pipes, or any other variety by which melody 
could be produced.” —Chappell’s Popular Music of’ the 
Olden Time, p. 759. | 

BIsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. | 


PLINY ON THE Battot.—It appears to be among 
“things not generally known” that the younger 
Pliny wrote on the ballot. In the appointment 
of public officers, the practice had been for the 
candidates to present themselves in person before 
the senate, and undergo a vivd voce examination, 
calling witnesses in support of their character, and 
subject to the objections of their competitors : — 


“ But corruption [he says] having abused this wise | 
institution of our ancestors, we were obliged to have re- 
course to the way of balloting as the most probable 
remedy for the evil. The method being new, and im- 
mediately put in practice, it answered the present pur- 

very well; but I am afraid in process of time it will 
introduce new inconveniences, as this manner of balloting 
seems to afford a sort of screen to injustice and partiality. 
For how few are there who preserve the same delicacy of | 
conduct in secret as when exposed to the view of the 
world? The truth is, the generality of mankind revere 
fame more than conscience. But this perhaps may be 
pronouncing too hastily on a {ture event.”— The Letters 
of Pliny the Consul, by Willi... Melmoth, Esq. Tenth | 
edition, 1805. Book ut, Letter xx., “To Maximus.” 


What followed from the adoption of this “new 
method” is given in a subsequent letter to the 
same, which your readers will no doubt prefer to 
see without abbreviation : — 


“ T mentioned to you, in a former letter, that I appre- 
hended the method of voting by ballots would be at- 
tended with inconveniences; and so it has proved. At 
the last election of magistrates, upon some of the tablets 
were written several pieces of pleasantry, and even in- 
decencies: in one particularly, instead of the name of the 
candidate, were inserted the names of those who espoused 
his interest. The senate was extremely exasperated at 
this insolence, and with one voice threatened the ven- 
geance of the emperor upon the author; but he lay con- 
cealed, and possibly might be in the number of those who 
expressed the warmest indignation. What must one 
think of such a man’s private conduct, who in public, 
upon so important an affair, and at so solemn a time, 
could indulge himself in such indecent liberties, and 
dare to act the droll in the face of the senate? Who will 


| know it? is the argument that prompts little and base 


minds to commit these indecorums. Secure from being 
discovered by others, and unawed by any self-respect, 
they take their pencil and tablets; and hence arise these 
buffooneries, which are fit only for the stage. What 
method shall we take, what remedy apply against this 
abuse? Our disorders indeed, in general, have every- 
where eluded all attempts to restrain them. But these 
are evils much too deeply rooted for our limited power to 


| eradicate, and must be left to the care of that superior 


authority, who, by these low but daring insults, has daily 
fresh occasions for exerting all his pains and vigilance.” — 
Book 1v., Letter xxv. “ To Maximus.” 


Deaton or A Worp: “ Jarvey.” — This was 
the time-honoured title of a hackney-coachman ; 
but the drivers of cabs have not inherited this 
dignity. Such a person is a “Cabby.” Who will 
inherit from him? As a near date for the demise 
of Jarvey, I should take 1840. R. K 


J. M. Quérarp.—I am sure that many of your 
subscribers will be pleased to learn that M. Gus- 
tave Brunet (4 Bordeaux a la Bourse) is beginning 
to publish such MSS. as this great French biblio- 
graph left complete. He commences with that 
extraordinary work, Les Supercheries Littéraires 
Dévoilées, to which he is going to publish two 
supplementary volumes, as he announces in the 
Intermédiare, iy. 214. THomAs. 


A pREcISE Propuecy.—In 1790, a French 
writer, designating himself “N. T. Hugon, ci- 
devant De Bassvill” (the aristocratic De being 


| in those days a somewhat perilous prefix), pub- 


lished Mémoires de la Révolution francaise, wherein 
he transcribed a poetical prophecy by Regiomon- 
tanus, whose era he placed in the seventeenth 
century, whereas the vaticinator died Archbishop 
of Ratisbon in 1476. 

Whether the prophecy preceded its fulfilment 
by nearly three centuries, or by Citizen Hugon’s 
proportion of that time, it exhibits a close con- 
temporeity — 1000 + 700 + 80 + 8=1788 — with 
that revolution which our fathers struck down, 
and which ourselves have unhappily permitted to 
rise again for the sursum atque deorsum of the 
archbishop’s elegiacs. 
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Regiomontanus seems to have been remem- 
bered as a savant rather than as a vaticinator. 
The Biographie Universelle, which is beyond my 
immediate reach, perhaps records his predictions. 
Some learned correspondent of “ N. & Q.” has, I 
would hope, chanced upon them : — 


“ Post mille expletos & partu Virginis annos, 
Et septingentos rursus abire datos, 
Octuagesimus octavus, mirabilis annus, 
Ingruet, et secum tristia fata feret. 
Si non, hoc anno, totus malus occidat annus, 
Si non in nihilum terra fretumque ruat, 
Cuncta tamen mundi sursum ibunt atque deorsum 
Imperia, et luctus undique grandis erit. 
E.L. 8. 


Retierous oF FRaNcE.— 

“ Dans les mystires qu'on faisait autrefois, David et Salo- 
mon disaient leur ‘ Bénédicité’ avant de se mettre a table. 
En vain la cour de Rennes avait-elle par arrét du 12 juin 
1704 défendu de jouer aucune tragédie contraire au re- 
spect dé a Ja religion, on ne continua pas moins d’en jouer 
dans l’évéché de Tréguier (Brittany), ce que prouve un 
arrét du parlement du 12 juillet 1715, portant défense 
de représenter 4 Guingamp une maniére de tragédie ou 
Yon faisait voir S. Anne accouchante.’” — See Notions 
Historiques des Citesdu Nord, St. Brieux, 1834, ii, p. 130. 

Grorer TRaGETT. 


Dinan, Brittany. 


First Toeatre: New Waters. —Go- 
vernor Hunter (after him was the Hunter River 
named) was the second governor of this settle- 
ment. He authorised the opening of a theatre at 
Sydney. The principal actors were convicts; the 

rice of admission was meal or rum taken at the 

oor. Many had performed the part of pick- 
pocket in a London playhouse, but at Sydney this 
was more difficult. They were not discouraged, 
for glancing at the benches they saw what houses 
had been left unprotected by their owners, and 
proceeded to rob hen. 

The first play was The Revenge, and the pro- 
logue characteristic of both actors and audience :— 


Prologu:.* 

“From distant climes, o’er wide-spread seas we come, 
Though not with much éclat or beat of drum ; 
True patriots we, for be it understood 
We left our country for our country’s good. 

No private views disgraced our generous zeal ; 

What urged our travels, was our country’s weal. 
But you inquire, what could our breast inflame 

With this new passion for theatric fame ? 

He who to midnight ladders is no stranger, 

You'll own will make an admirable ‘ Ranger.’ 

To seek ‘ Macheath’ you have not far to roam, 

And sure in ‘ Filch’ I shall be quite at home. 

As oft on Gadshill we have ta’en our stand 

When "twas so dark you could not see your hand, 


[* This characteristic Prologue consists of fourteen 
more lines, and was composed by the notorious pick- 

cket, George Barrington, and printed in eztenso in his 

istory of New South Wales, p. 152, ed, 1802. Vide 
“N, & Q.” 24 §, viii, 294.—Ep. | 


From durance vile our precious selves to keep, 

We often had recourse to th’ flying leap; 

To a black face have sometimes ow’'d escape, 

And Hounslow Heath has prov’d the worth of crape. 
But how, you ask. can we e’er hope to soar 

Above these scenes and rise to tragic lore ? 

Too oft, alas! we've forced the unwilling tear, 

And petrified the heart with real fear. 

Macbeth a harvest of applause will reap, 

For some of us, [ fear, have murder’d sleep ; 

His lady, too, with grace will sleep and talk — 

Our females have been used at night to walk. 
Sometimes, indeed, so various is our art, 

An actor may improve and mend his part: 

* Give me a horse!’ bawls Richard, like a drone ; 

We'll find a man would help himself to one. 

Grant us your favour, put us to the test, 

To gain your smiles we'll do our very best ; 

And without dread of future Turnkey Lockits, 

Thus, in an honest way, still pick your pockets.” 

Sera Warr. 


Briaet Coxr. — It may perhaps be interesting 
to some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to know that 
in recently looking over the registers of Heston, 
Middlesex, I found the following : — 

“ 1596, Jan. 3. Brigitta Coke, filia Edwardi Coke, 
Attornati Generalis, baptizata fuit in capella de Aus- 
terlie.” [Osterley, in Heston Parish. 

Under the year 1648 there was an entry amongst 
the burials of “asouldier from Hounslowe,” which 
testifies that even at that time Hounslow was one 


of the military stations of the kingdom. 


Queries. 


Amazon Stones.—According to Humboldt and 
other South-American travellers, these prepared 
stones are scarcely distinguishable from Per- 
sepolitan cylinders or seals. They are reported 
to be longitudinally perforated and loaded with 
inscriptions and figures. Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who may possess or have examined 
one of these curious relics kindly furnish me with 
a brief description of it? The British Museum 
is without a specimen. W. W. W. 

Anonymous. — Who is author of The Sacred 
Shepherd, or Divine Arcadiad, a sacred idy], 1821 
(London ?), Sabine, publisher? This is a para- 
phrase of part of the Canticles. R. I. 

In 1733 appeared a very clever satirical pamphlet, 
The Magick Glass, or Visions of the Times. 
should be glad to learn who was the author of 
this curious little brochure. W. E. A, A. 

Who is the author of The Aristocracy of Eng- 


land: a History for the People. By John Hamp- 
den, Jun. London, 12mo, 1846 ? > A 


Tae tate Rev. R. H. Barwam.—In an old 
volume of Blackwood which I lately came across, 
but do not happen to have by me to refer to, there 
appeared under the head of “Family Poetry” a 
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piece called, to the best of my recollection, “ Dick i“ Harris, give me a glass of brandy!” Ofcourse 
and his long-tailed Coat.” I presume all the | some very severe comments have been made on 


“Family Poetry” was by the same author, and 
“Sir Rupert the Fearless,” and others which ap- 


peared under the same heading, every one knows | 


were written by the late R. H. Barham. I do not 
remember to have seen “ Dick and his long-tailed 
Coat” in any edition of the Ingoldsby Legends. 
Why is it omitted ? R. C. 8. W. 


Barrett BRowninG, THE PoETEss. 
The inquirer would feel greatly obliged to any 
reader of “N. & Q.” who would inform him in 
what order of descent the above poetess traced her 
lineage from Francis Hodges, Treasurer of Jamaica 
temp. Charles II. She was related to families in 
Jamaica named Hodges, Blake, and I believe also 
Moulton and Houghton. Sp. 


“ SuppresseD Porm or Lorp Brroy.”—Under 
this head I observe an advertisement, in some of 
the penny pepers, of “Don Leon.” The publisher 
lives in a low locality, and I do not suppose that 
he is “ first-rate” ; but still he may have got hold 
of such a poem as is indicated by the above head- 
ing. Byron's “ Waltz” was first brought out by 
the notorious Benbow, who by some means or 
other had got hold of that “suppressed poem.” 
Is “Don Leon” genuine? I cannot form any 
opinion, not having seen a copy. “I pause for a 
reply.” 8. Jackson. 


Crayton: Bayrty.—The Rey. John Clayton, 
Dean of Kildare, died in 1725. What was his 
wife’s name? Their daughter and co-heir, Eleanor 
Clayton, married John, son of Joseph Bayly of 
Gowran, county Kilkenny, Esq., who died in 1708. 
Who was Joseph Bayly’s wife? her Christian 
name was Charlotte. 

H. Lorrvus Torrennam. 

Lower Mount Street, Dublin. 


Dos-FRERE. — Can any of your correspondents 


inform me of the derivation and meaning of the | 


word Dob-frere, now nearly obsolete in this neigh- 
bourhood? It was formerly applied to a large 
tract of common land in the vicinity of Kendal 
belonging to the rate-payers of that borough. 
The common was enclosed by Act of Parliament 
about a century ago, and -has ever since been called 
“ Kendal Fell Lands.” I 


Erontan Pertoprcat. — There was published 
in 1820-1821, at Eton, The Saltbearer. Can any 
old Etonian inform me who is author of some 
clever imitations of Lucian’s Dialogues of the 
Dead, in some of the numbers of this periodical ? 

RI. 


First Meretine or Grorck IV. 
Quren.—Your readers will remember the story 
of this scene as told by Lord Malmesbury, who 
narrates, when the Prince approached and saluted 
his future bride, that he staggered back and said, 


this. An old gentleman, long connected with the 
Court, was talking over this matter a short time 
back, and told this etory, which is to some degree 
both explanation and apology. He says, that 
among those sent to escort the Princess to Eng- 
land, there was a lady of rank, between whom 
and the Prince something more than a strong 
liaison was suspected ; that this lady persuaded 
the Princess, when they stopped for lunch or 
other refreshment, to partake of some salad in 
which she had mixed a quantity of green onions. 
The consequence was, that on approaching to 
kiss his bride, the Prince was saluted by a breath 
redolent of an odour which he detested beyond 
measure. Is there any truth in this tale? What- 
ever may have been the faults of George the gen- 
teel, he never has been accused of coarseness of 
behaviour. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Hers Pupprine.—I have very pleasing recol- 
lections of a herb pudding, of which I partook 
some sixty years since, eaten with calf’shead. It 
was made by a cook of our’s, who came from 
Cumberland or Westmoreland. I have in vain 
sought in later years to learn what were its in- 
gredients. Perhaps some one of the numberless 
readers of “N. & Q.” can give me the informa- 
tion. SENESCENS. 


Bisnor Kipper. — In the fifth volume of your 
First Series (pp. 228-281) you were so good as to 
| insert a query as to where a MS. autobiographical 
| memoir of Bishop Kidder, quoted by the Rev. 8. 

H. Cassan in the Lives of the Bishops of Bath and 
| Wells, was then to be found. When Mr. Cassan 
| wrote (1829) the Memoir of the Bishop was in the 
| Episcopal Library at Wells, but in 1852 when I 
| made some inquiries about it at Wells it was not 

there, and I could not succeed in tracing it. My 
| inquiry in your pages had no success, and I would 
| now beg, . your kindness, to renew it. From 
the extracts given by Mr. Cassan it is evident 
that the MS. is of considerable interest, and is 
well worth tracing and perhaps of being published. 
Mr. Bowles, who had had access to it, speaks of 


| it in the introduction to his Life of Bishop Ken 


(London, 1830,) as “a very curious and valuable 


| document.” J.C. 


Ler.—Wanted the printed account re- 
ferred to in the following passage in Plot’s Oxford- 
shire, p. 218, edit. 1705 : — 

“ Add hereunto the wonderful accident that happened 


| in the house of Mr. George Lee of North Aston, whereof 


is a printed account, An. 1592.— Vide Mr. Pit’s Catalogue, 
p. 259.” 
This printed account is not in the Bodleian. 
Wine. 


Steeple Aston, Oxford. 
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Nient A CounseLter.—To what ancient author 
or authors does Dryden refer when he writes — 


“Well might the ancient poets then confer 
On Night the honoured name of Te 


PassenGer Lists.—I have heard that the State 
Paper Office contains lists of early emigrants to 
Barbadoes. Does it also contain those of voyagers 


to the American continent in the seventeenth and | 


eighteenth centuries ? C. A. C. 


“ Pariistrnism.”—W hat is the history of this 


epithet, as applied by Mr. Matthew Arnold and 
others to our English vice of self-sufficiency? It 


seems to be equivalent to what Mr. Charles | 


Dickens, in Our Mutual Friend, called “ Pods- 
nappery.” Jos J. B. Workarp. 


Sanneprim. — Can any of your readers inform 
me whether the resemblance between the words 
“Sanhedrim ” and cvvé3pov is accidental, or whe- 
ther any derivation of the one from the other can 
be supposed ? ScRvuTATOR. 


“Seratine THE Stone” (St. Matt. xxvii. 66.)— 
In what manner and with what substance is there 
reason to suppose this act was done? M. Y. L. 


Smarrentne Razors.—It has been stated that 
the best mode of sharpening razors was to dip 
them in a weak solution of some acid. Query: 
What is the acid, and what the strength of the 
solution ? F. R. D. 

Hawthorn. 

THE Reeicrpe.—I shall be obliged 
for information about Augustine Skynner of Tuts- 
ham Hall, M.P. for Kent, and a commissioner for 
the trial of Charles I, or of his brother William 
Skynner, of Hawkhurst, who died in 1677, and 
his descendants, as I wish to know who were 
the parents, and where the birthplace of Lieut.- 
General William Skinner, Chief Engineer of 
Great Britain, who died in 1780 in his eighty-first 
year, and who was of the Tutsham family. 

I should be thankful for any particulars about 
Sir Vincent Skynner, at one time secretary to 
Lord Burleigh. A. M. G. 


Tue Socrety ror INFoRMA- 


tion.—Is there any account of this society any- 
where beyond what is to be gathered from their 
rules and list of members? Does a complete set, 
or a supposed complete set, of its publications 
exist? They were apparently all distributed 
gratis, though Rule xxv. (1780) makes this doubt- 
ful, as it provides that no pamphlet shall be printed 


by the society, the cost of which exceeds 3d. each, | 


unless, &c. Capel Lofft, and A real Friend to the 
People (?) were frequent contributors, and it is 
well known that several persons of celebrity con- 
tributed. I only know of Sir W. Jones and Sir 
Samuel Romilly (3"¢ S. xi. 138) both anony- 


mously. A Mr. Thomas Yeates, an attorney of 
New Inn, was the secretary, and many names of 
| note appear in the short list of subscribers. The 
publications seem to haye commenced in 1780-2. 
Ratrn THomas. 
| Sonnet.—Is the following original, or copied ? 
“ SONNET. 
“ Had I been only led, since infancy, 
By Nature’s fost’ring hand, and been exil’d 
To some far distant solitary wild, 
Where never humankind was known to be,— 
Alike to them unknown, and they to me, — 
And there remain’d, untutor’d, unbeguil’d, 
And Learning's rays had never on me smil‘d, 
Which scatter far the clouds of mystery : 
Still, as I’d wander’d rapt in wonderment, 
To watch the workings of the mighty deep, 
Or glorious sun and moon their order keep, 
And all above with countless orbs besprent,— 
The thought would like a flash have struck my soul, 
That there must be a God to guide the whole.” 
This I recently found written on a scrap of 
| paper, yellowish with age, in a book of mine. It 
as beneath it the initials “S. P., Carlton.” The 
| village of that name, two miles from Nottingham, 
| is no doubt the one intended. TRISTIS. 


“Tae Sun’s Dartine” (Dekker & Ford.)— 
| What is the meaning of the date introduced in 
| Act I. Se. 1P — 
| “ Farewell 1538! I might have said 5000,” &c. 
It cannot be the date of the earlier version of 
| this morality, as is the date introduced in The Old 
| Law, Act III. Se. 1: — 
“ Born in an. 1540, and now ‘tis 99.” 

Joun Apps, Jun. 


Trocapéro.—Is the trocadéro. near Cadiz al- 
luded to or named by Ariosto in his Orlando Fu- 
rioso ? G.C. 


TRANSLATIONS.—I much wish to know if there 
| exist in English Uiteral prose translations of the 
religious books of the Hindoos, Buddhists, and 
other heathen nations whose literature is copious 
and religion elaborate. I do not mean descrip- 
tions of this religious literature in the shape of 
analyses or compends—these we have in abund- 
' ance — but the full works themselves. All the 
Vedas, all the Puranas, all the religious poems, 
all the works of Confucius, to which I may add 
all the Talmud and Mischna and the most ortho- 
dox native commentary upon the Koran — all 
these would be a most valuable and interesting 
addition to our literature. The great Persian 
poem, moreover—does it exist in a plain prose 
version, exact and satisfying to the English stu- 
dent? Iam aware of Champion’s poetical ver- 
_ sion; but poetical versions are deceptive and 
| untrue. I know the labours of Wilson, Miiller, 
and the Oriental Translation Society. 0. T. D. 
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Queries with Answers, 


“Essay ror Catnotic Communion.” 

“ An Essay towards a Proposal for Catholic Communion, 
&c., lately Publish’d by a (Pretended) Minister of the 
Church of England, Printed at large, and answered 
Chapter by Chapter, Whereby it appears that the 
Author’s Method of Reconciling the Church of England 
with that of ome is fallacious, and his Design imprac- 
ticable.” By N. Spinckes, a Presbyter of the Church of 
England. London, 1705. 

Such is the title of a book in my possession. 
Neither the original essay nor Spinckes’s name find 
aplace in Lowndes, therefore query—who was the 
writer of the Essay ? 

Note.—Spinckes also published two pamphlets 
against Jestoring the Prayers and Directions of 
Edward VIth's Liturgy, 1718; and taking all these 
publications together, I am led to conclude that 
the same ecclesiastical subjects which agitate our 
days must have occupied the attention of our pre- 
decessors 150 years ago. GrorcE Lioyp. 

Darlington. 

[An interesting bibliographical notice of the work en- 
titled An Essay towards a Proposal for Catholic Com- 
munion, by a Minister of the Church of England, 8vo, 
1704, appeared in “N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 198. That article 
left the question of its authorship undecided, but the 
writer conjectured it was either by Thomas Dean or 
Joshua Bassett. We have every reason to believe it was 
the production of the latter clergyman ; for a manuscript 
note by the late Rev. M. A. Tierney, prefixed to his copy 


of the Essay, annotated by Edward Stephens, 8vo, 1705,. 


states that “ Bishop Dicconson says that this Essay was 
written by Bassett, who afterwards became a Catholic 
under the direction of Gother, and he refers for proof to 
Michael Le Quien’s Answer to Le Courayer. Le Quien 
(Preface, p. xxx.) mentions Bassett’s conversion, and the 
circumstances that led to it, in the publication of this 
Essay, and his consequent expulsion from his benefice ; 
but he makes no mention of Gother. He tells us more- 
over that the person who wrote the Reply to the Essay 
was Stephens.” 

The following commendatory notice by Dr. Fowler, 
Bishop of Gloucester, is prefixed to Stephens’s Observa- 
tions, 1705, in reply to the author of the Essay : “ It is, 
in my opinion,” says the Bishop, “ very learnedly and 
judiciously demonstrated in these Observations, that the 
Romish Church has rendered it upon many accounts ab- 
solutely impossible for the Church of England to come 
into communion with her; as also, that the design of the 
Essay, on which the Observations are made, is in them 


abundantly detected of most shameful sophistry and pre- | 


varication.—Epwarp Giovucrstrer.” The Lssay was 
also attacked by two nonjuring clergymen, namely, 
Samuel Grascome and Nathaniel Spinckes. 

Bound up in the same volume noticed above, we find 
the following manuscript letter from the Rev. John 
Kirk, one of the editors of The Faith of Catholics, 8vo, 
1813, addressed to the Rev. M. A. Tierney : — 


“My pear Sirn—I have lately been asked from 
Northampton, who was the author of the Essay Sor 
Catholic Communion? On looking into my biographical 
scraps, I do not find mention of what 1 found in Mr. 
Hearne’s Journal, and also in the beginning of the Essay 
(Q. 19), and conclude that I forgot to send it to you. 
Mr. Hearne’s note in the Bodleian is this: ‘ The following 
Essay was written by Mr. Bassett, a papist, and head of 
Sidney College in Cambridge in the time of the late King 
James II. The Observations upon it were written by 
Mr. Edward Stephens. This information I had from Dr. 
Grabe.’ The note is dated August 3, 1705. You know 
that Mr. Hearne was the librarian of the Bodleian, who 
| published several of our old Catholic historians, and was 
suspected of being half a Catholic, if he did not die one. 
He was a great friend of Mr. Charles Eyston, of East 
Hundred, Berks, of whom you have a short account, and 
whose History of Glastonbury, &c. he published. I hope 
you are quite well, and busily preparing another volume 
of Dodd. With my best wishes, my dear Sir, 

* Yours very truly, 
“Joun Kirk, 


“ Lichfield, March 29, 1845.” 

As this Essay has been frequently a topic of discussion 
for more than a century and a half, its authorship may 
now be considered as finally settled. Some particulars 
of Joshua Bassett may be found in Cooper’s Annals of 
Cambridge, iii. 614, 616, 636, 642, and Jones’s Chetham 
Popery Tracts, pt. i. 148.)} 


CarpinaL Wotsey’s Beti.—In 1865 the great 
bell of Sherborne Abbey (the gift of Cardinal 
Wolsey) was sent to the foundry of the Messrs. 
Warner, Cripplegate, to be recast. Would any 
campanologist inform me what inscription was on 
this bell, and any other particulars respecting it. 

Joun Piaeor, Jun. 

[The bell presented by Cardinal Wolsey to Sherborne 
Abbey was imported from Tournay, and we believe no 
record is preserved of the original legend on it. In 1670 
it was recast by Thomas Purdue, who placed upon it the 
following inscription : — 

“ This bell was new cast by me, Thomas Purdue, 
October the 20th, 1670. 
Gustavus Horne, Walter Pride, Churchwardens, 
By Wolsey’s gift I measure time for all : 
To mirth, to griefe, to church I serve to call.” 


Thomas Purdue lived at Closworth, co, Somerset, where 
he died on Sept. 1, 1711, aged ninety years. On his tomb 
is the following epitaph : 

“ Here lies 
The Bell Founder, 
Honest and true, 
Till resurrection, 
Nam’d Purdue.” 

In 1858 the Wolsey bell was unfortunately cracked, 
and remained silent in the tower for nearly seven years, 
At length it was recast by Messrs, Warner of Cripple- 
gate, and sent back to Sherborne on Dec. 27, 1865. The 
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old inscription of 1670 has been retained on the bell, with | of publishing it to the World by razing our Streets, and 


the following addition : — 
“Recast 1865. Edward Harston, Vicar ; 
James Hoddinott, Francis Stokes, Churchwardens.” 
For this account of Wolsey’s famed bell we are in- 
debted to the valuable researches of Mr. Thomas Walesby, 
of Golden Square, who supplied some additional particu- 
lars of it to The Guardian newspaper of May 23, 1866. ] 


Avonymovus.—I have lately met with a quaint 
little work entitled — 

“The Whole Duty of Woman. By a Lady. Written 
at the desire of a Noble Lord. The 3rd Edition, corrected. 
London : Printed for R. Baldwin, at the Rose in Pater- 
noster Row. 1753.” 

Can you throw any light on the anonymous 
authoress ? A Constant READER. 

(This work is by Dr. William Kendrick, a miscel- 
laneous writer of some celebrity, who died in 1779. ] 


Replies. 


LONDON POSTS AND PAVEMENTS. 
(34 S, xi. 829.) 


J. G. N.’s note upon this subject has drawn my 
attention to the following : — 

“A Seasonable Alarm to the City of London on the 
present important Crisis; shewing, by most Convincing 
Arguments, that the New Method of Paving the Streets 
with Scotch Pebbles, and the Pulling Down of the Signs, 
must be both equally pernicious to the Health and Morals 
of the People of England. By Zachary Zeal, Citizen.” 
8vo, pp. xi. 51. Lond.: W. Nicoll. N. d. 

A dedication “ To the C—mm—n C—nc—1” 
is dated “ London Stone, Cannon Street, this 
6th Noy. 1764,” showing that it refers to the 
period when the signs and posts were doomed, 
the Scottish new pavement threatened, and both 
partially carried out by the Bute administration ; 
and it is to fire the citizens of London against 
these abolitions and introductions of foreign inno- 
vations within their boundaries that here moves 
the zealous Zachary to protest, and advocate no 
quarter to the Goths and Vandals from the North, 
in their schemes to improve the Eden to which 
they were flocking. 

The vein in which my pamphlet is written is 
the satirical, if not the ironical, embodying that 
abuse of the Scotch which was the favourite 
theme in the early days of George III. I do not 
see that the book furnishes a direct reply to the 
questions of your correspondent, but a few ex- 
tracts may enable him to draw some inferences in 
the direction of his inquiries. 

Vilifying the Scotch, then, being the apparent 
— object, the paragraphs need no intro- 

uction. 

“ Not contented with the Ascendant they have unduly 
obtained over us,” says Zachary, “ they take the Method 


pulling down our Signs, so that in a short time we shall 
not have a foot of English ground to walk upon, nor will 
there be a Sign of an Englishman left in the Metropolis 
of England . . The sad Situation to which they 
have reduced some of our most ancient Streets, needs not 
to be painted to any one who has for some time past, with 
equal Sorrow and Inconvenience, walked the Strand: 
Every Gutter Sympathizing with all true-hearted English- 


| men, weeps the dreadful Effects of Scotch Administration. 


Even the Posts, these innocent inoffensive, nay useful, 
ornaments of the Foot-paths, have not Escaped their Rage 
of Innovation. These also are taken away, and the old 
Barriers between Horses and the Human Species being 
thus removed, Englishmen are cast out into the Streets, 
and obliged to mix with the Brute Creation. . . . . 
Had the Paving the Streets, or the Suspension of Signs, 
been any New Invention, their pretentions to Superior 
Knowledge had been less intolerable; but to presume to 
set up their Crude Schemes against our Wisdom of Ages, 
to pretend to advise us in Paving of the Streets of London— 
whose Streets were paved before a Stone of their Sweet- 
Smelling Edinburgh was laid—nay, for aught I know, or 
you either, Gentlemen, perhaps before an Inch of Scotland 
existed: this is the very height of arrogance.” 

“The Roughness of our Streets,” continues the 
indignant Zachary, “ which I am told was the 
chief reason given for introducing these smooth 
Scotch Pebbles, appears to me to be the very 
strongest argument that can in reason be urged 
against them;” and thereupon Z. Z. reminds his 
readers that exercise is extremely conducive to 
health; and as the old state of their streets in- 
volved the necessity of jolting over the stones, he 
pictures the emasculated condition of posterity by 
thus destroying the health-producing roughness 
of our streets. By the alterations already made 
in Parliament Street, the members of the Legis- 
lature, lacking the exercise involuntary acquired 
in a rough walk down to the House, lose, the 
Satirist fears, a portion of their mental and phy- 
sical calibre, and so too readily give in to Scotch 
measures ; and from the date of Scotch pavement 
gaining ground in the city, it is confidently pre- 
dicted that similar evils will befall the members 
of Common Council, to say nothing to the swollen 
bills of mortality among them, arising from the 
want of that wholesome jolting so necessary after 
turtle and venison feasts. On the score of morals, 
too, the zealous citizen shows that, in all ages, 
when tyrants would subdue a people and despoil 
them of liberty, it is by the introduction of luxury 
and effeminate pleasures. 

“Let me then,” says he, “warn my countrymen lest 
these hardy Sons of Caledon meditate something of the 
like sort ; and bring their Smooth Pebbles here only that 


| they may, some time hence, with more security tread 


upon us,” 

From these specimens of Zachary Zeal’s satirical 
production, it would rather seem the roadway 
than the pavement which was threatened; the 
mischievous results being predicted to those who 
used carriages and hackney coaches. 

In the same strain my authority goes on to 
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vituperate the Northern barbarians for the re- 
moval of the signs, upon the subject of which 
there is some amusing particulars and banter, 
which has no doubt been used up by the com- 
pilers of The History of Signs, if the pamphlet 
fell in their way. 

Upon all these points—the pavement, the signs, 
and the posts—I dare say much may be gleaned 
from the caricatures of the day— The Scots Scourge, 
The British Antidote to Caledonian Poison, and the 
like. In the last named there is one exempli- 
fying the double entendre of the posts, where, 
under the title of “‘The Laird of the Posts,” is 
represented a race for their occupation, resulting 
in the success of the kilts and bonnets. J.O 


“HONI,” ITS MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY. 
(3@ S, xi. 331.) 


The vulgar rendering of the motto of the Order 
of the Garter, “ Evil be to him that evil thinks,” 
is simply absurd. In fact there is no such word 
as “honi.” Honni, as it ought to be written, 
is not a noun, but the past participle of the verb 
honnir, to disgrace, revile, curse. The true ver- 
nacular translation of “Honni soit qui mal y 

nse,” as King Edward—if he ever said it—must 

aye meant, would be “ He be d——d that thinks 
any wrong of it.” 

Honnir is not of Latin extraction. It has been 
an importation from Germany, and is a relic of 
the Frankish tongue ken by Clovis and his 
long-haired warriors. Thus in the Frankish me- 
trical version of the Gospels by Otfrid in the 
ninth century, in St. John ix. 34, we read — 

“ Thu bist al honer, 
In sunton giboraner.” 
“Thou art altogether cursed, born in sin.” It is 
found in old German under the forms Adén, héni, 
hihin, huohén; Anglo-Saxon, hean; modern Ger- 
man, hohn, noun; Adhnen, verb. 

The word is found in Italian in the verb onire, 
with the same sense of disgrace. Indeed our 
motto of the Garter is embodied verbatim in 
an Italian proverb, “Onito sia chi mal pensa.” 
It also occurs in onta (noun) and ontare (verb) 
with the same radical meaning. The French 
honte is no doubt a derivative from the same stock. 
However derived, it is undoubtedly of Teutonic 
parentage. 

Ménage, sub voc. “honte,” suggests a singular 
origin for the word. He connects it with the 
German Aund, hound or dog, and proceeds— 

“Anciennement quand on vouloit faire souffrir une 
honte et une ignominie extraordinaire & un Gentilhomme 
convaincu de sédition, de volerie et d'incendie; avant 
que de le faire mourir on lui faisoit porter sur ses épaules 


un chien & travers les champs, jusques aux limites du 
prochain territoire.” 


The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa condemned 
Hermann Count Palatine with his accomplices to 
this punishment, which is thus described by Gun- 
ter, a poet of the period : — 

“ cujus dispendia pena 
Non potuit vitare comes; cunctisque videndus 
Portavit scapulis, passus plus mille, latrantem. 
Hane quoque tune alii, simili pro crimine peenam, 
Sustinuere decem comites ; totidemque coacti 
Feeda tulere canes generoso pondera collo.” 


Unfortunately for this derivation, the old Ger- 
man word /déna, which is identical with French 
honte, was employed in the same sense many cen- 


turies before the time of Frederick Barbarossa. 
So in St. John xix. — 


“ Thurnina corona. 
Gidan was thaz in hona.” 


“The crown of thorns. This was done for dis- 

grace.” 

The original root may possibly be Sans. Eq , 
~ 

han, pulsare, destruere ; but Grimm’s law would 

be better fulfilled in tracing it to Se kuh, 


deriv. kuhana, deception, mocking. P. 


This is a common enough word in Old French. 
Thus we find in Roquefort — 

“Hone (honier, honnir, , hontir, hounir, 
hounnir) ; Mépriser, blamer, déshonorer, maltraiter, dif- 
famer.” 

And in Cotgrave — 

“ Honntr. To reproach, disgrace, dishonour, defame, 
shame; revile, curse, or outrage, in words; also, to spot, 
blemish, pollute, foule, file, defile.” 

It is clear from the various spellings given by 
the former, that he considers Aontir the same 
word with honir ; indeed, it is very probable that 
hontir is merely a strengthened form, from which 
honte would be a secondary formation. When 
we consider how many Teutonic words there are 
in French, and more especially in Old French, the 
derivation becomes not far to seek. 1 take it to 
be simply the Mceso-Gothic Aauns (low), which 
was used as a contrasted word to hauhs (high). 
In Ulfilas’s translation of St. Paul’s a we 
have this well brought out in the following :— 
““Ni waiht bi haifstai aiththau lausai hauhemai, 
ak in allai hauneinai gahugdais,” &c.—i.e. “ No 
whit by strife or empty haughtiness, but in all 
lowliness of mind,” 2 Phil. ii. 3; and again, only 
five verses farther on, we read that Christ “ga- 
haunida sik silban,” ¢. e. humbled himself, where 
the Greek is érareivwoev, and the Latin humiliavit. 
Hence haunjan (Greek ranewoiv, Lat. humiliare), 
means “to make low,” “to humiliate”: whence 
the meanings given by Cotgrave, “to reproach, 


disgrace, dishonour,” &c., follow easily enough. 
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Hence also, the German Achn, an affront. I can- | rector of St. Martin’s Outwich, by his kindness 
not quite make out what Dro Duce means, unless | transmitted to me some years ago. Mure recently 
he considers it equivalent to the Latin damnare. | I met with one of the admiral’s official auto- 
This it certainly is not, and I do not see why we | graphs, bearing the finale. Would that it were 


should quarrel with the commonly-received trans- | not — 


lation. Literally, the phrase means, “ Disgraced | 
be he who thinks evil thereat”; of which “‘ Evil 
be to him who evil thinks” is no bad version. | 
Its chief defect is, that it ignores the word y. 
Water W. Skrat. 
Cambridge. 
Participle (passive) of the old French verb honir, | 
honnir, or honier ; to disgrace, dishonour, shame, 
tarnish, blame. (Lacombe, Dictionnaire du vieux 
langage Francois, 1776; Leroux, Dictionnaire | 
comique, 1718; Gasc’s Pocket French Dictionary, 
1867.) Marearet Garry. 
, 
In the Dictionnaire des Proverbes Francois, | 
Paris, 1749, 1 find — | 
“Honnir. Deshonorer, ternir, tacher. 
“Quoi ne tient-il honnir des familles ?’—La 
Font. 
“ La devise de ’Ordre de la Jarretitre est, ‘ Honni soit | 
qui mal y pense,’” gL 


RICHARD DEAN, THE REGICIDE. 
(3" 8. xi. 417.) 


No. 4022 of the Birch and Sloane MSS. in the 
British Museum, will satisfy A. E. W. that he 
was neither a “ crestless yeoman” of Ipswich, 
nor the issue of a Yorkshire dyer. The epitaph 
therein preserved records his birth-place — 

“ Oritur ubi Isis in agro Glocesteriensi (Cotsolli Monti- 
bus); moritur ubi Tamesis in Freto Britannico: quo in 
fonte natus, eodem in fluvio denatus est ” — 
as does the registry of his baptism in the parish 
church of Lower Guiting, Gloucestershire — 
“Richard, the son of Edward and Anne Deane, 


bapt. 8 July, 1610, fell in battle off the North 
Foreland, June 3, 1653." Among the escutcheons 
of the herse at his interment in Westminster | 
Abbey were the arms of the Denes (or Deanes) 
of Leicestershire, and those of Norwood in Devon; | 
borne likewise by Sir Richard Deane, Lord Mayor | 
of London in 1629, and by Henry Dene, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1500, 
Should A. E. W. extend his perquisitions in the | 
Museum, he will find (the King’s Library) a brace | 
of elegiac broadsides bewailing the Nelson of the 


damned to everlasting fame” 

in the regicidal death-warrant of his /egitimate 
sovereign! His miniature, which has descended 
to me as an heirloom, is marked on its reverse 


| * Admiral, 1649” ; but no employment under the 


usurpation—not even the governorship of all Scot- 
land (“totius Scotize Proconsul,” as his epitaph 
designates him)—could in my eyes affirm his 

ntility, any more than that of the Drayman 
Pride or the Leatherman Barebones, duly consi- 
dering the differences between the window of 
Whitehall and the floor of the Capitol, between 
Oliver Cromwell and Marcus Brutus. 

Let me add, however, that my interest in Ad- 
miral Deane’s gentility is justified by the fact, 
that I am the fifth in descent from his only child, 
Hannah, who was the wife of my great-great- 
grandfather, Godwin Swift (Swifte, Swyfte, 
Swyffte), the Attorney-General of the Palatinate 
of Ti perary ; that their on/y son, Deane, married 
Elizabeth, granddaughter of the Speaker Lenthal ; 
that the prenomen has never been omitted among 
us; and that on the decease of my brother Deane 
I became the representative, not of my own family 
only, but of the admiral’s lineal race. My son 
will, I trust, transmit it unimpaired to his de- 
scendants. Lentaat Swirte. 


NELSON: A RELIC OF TRAFALGAR. 
(3"¢ 8. xi. 399.) 

In reply to the query of your correspondent 
Lio. F. as to the disappearance from among us 
of one of the last relics of Trafalgar, it may in- 
terest your readers to hear a few particulars of the 
old seaman William Sandilands, borne on the 
Victory’s books as William Sanders. He was 
first introduced to my notice by the Rev. Francis 
Laing of this place, who had bo chaplain and 
private secretary to Sir Alex. Ball, the Governor 
of Malta, and, as is well known, one of Nelson’s 
favourite captains. Being myself the grandson 
of Nelson's public secretary, Scott, who was 
shot early in the day, I naturally took a great 
deal of interest in my grandfather's old ship- 
mate, and exerted myself to obtain a comfort- 
able support for the brave old man in his de- 


seventeenth century, but much too lengthy forthe | clining years. This, thanks to the Dowager Lady 
allowance of “N, & Q.”—the one signed “ Sic | Nelson’s long-continued kindness and to the 
fatur lacrymans, Acavog:Aos, Th: Tw:” (?); the | liberal response made by the public to an appeal 
other, “ by J. R., Merchant ”’—both printed in | inserted in The Times, I was enabled to accom- 
1653. plish, and all his wants were supplied up to the 

Thus far I have been indebted to the researches day of his death. He was bedridden for years, 
of my friend the Rey. John Bathurst Deane, , but always seemed perfectly happy with his Bible 
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and Prayer-book, his pet cat and a little “ baccy,” 
nding most of his time in his little room above. 
His conversation was most amusing; he would 


now and then break in upon my exhortations | 


with some story of the officers of the old war, in- 
cluding quarter-deck sayings, racy enough, but 
scarcely suited for the polite ears of your readers. 
He was paid off from the “ Annybul’’* = 
before the Victory left Portsmouth with Nelson 
on board, and being transferred to the latter 
vessel before he had time to spend the pay re- 
ceived after a voyage or cruise of some length, 
he had, he said, ninety —_— in his possession on 
the day of the battle. H 
wonderful proof of carefulness and forethought 
that, fearing lest in case of his death his money 
should come into the hands of “the officers,” he 
tied it all upin his “neckercher,” “ so as,” said he, 


“if so be as I were killed, it would be safe to go | 


overboard along wi’ me.” 


During the fight he was stationed at the after- 


most gun on the starboard side of the quarter-deck, 
which he left three times: once to lash to the 
Victory by the rigging, another ship which was 
lying aboard her, but was beginning to drift astern, 


(this ship he called the Santissima Trinidad, but | 


I fancy it must have been the Redoubtable); a 
second time, to carry down the heroic Lieutenant 


Rivers, who fell on the deck so severely wounded | 
as to lose both legs; and a third time, to assist in | 


carrying the admiral himself to the cock-pit. He 
said Nelson sent him up almost immediately to 


inquire of Captain Hardy what number of the | 
enemy’s ships had struck, bidding him make haste | 


back, “if he didn’t get killed by the way”; and 
he added, that Nelson seemed well pleased when 


he returned with the captain’s reply. After the | 


battle he obtained his discharge, and for many 


years lived an honest industrious life in this town, | 
preserving with great pride his old blue jacket | 


with its bright rows of mother-o’-pearl buttons, 
and latterly his Trafalgar medal. 

He died a peaceful and, I trust, a Christian 
death, in humble reliance upon the merits of his 
Redeemer. He was escorted to his grave by the 
band and a firing party of our R. V.C., and two 
volleys over the coffin were fired as a last mark of 
respect to one of our country’s gallant defenders 
in the old time of her greatest peril. 

Francis Jonn Scort, 
Incumbent of Tredington. 
Tewkesbury, June 10. 


BATTLE OF BAUGE: THE CARMICHAELS OF | 


THAT ILK. 
xi. 120.) 
I delayed replying to Mr. Verr Irvine's re- 
marks on the Lottie of Baugé until I had an 
* Hannibal. 


e always considered it a | 


| opportunity of reading the History of the Upper 
Ward of a copy of which 
work I only lately chtalned 

If the genealogy of the Carmichaels cf that ilk, 
as stated by Mr. Vere Irvine in his history of 
their parish, be correct, I doubtless am “ totally 
wrong” in asserting that the family were repre- 
sented at the period of the battle of Baugé by a 
William (not Sir William) de Carmichael. Mn. 
Irvine has, however, I think, fallen into the 
same error as Douglas, to whose Pecrage he refers, 
in supposing a Sir John de Carmichael of that ilk 
to flourish circa 1420; whereas not only is there 
no proof of his existence, but the following evi- 
dence will show that William was then living, 
and chief of his name :— 

1. William Carmichael of that ilk is a witness 
of transactions affecting John Carmichael and 
the lands of Meadowflat in 1423. (Lee charter- 
chest. ) 

2. A notarial proceeding, dated July 6, 1434, 
affecting James Sandilands, Dominus de Calder, 
with respect to his lands in the regality of Douglas, 
is witnessed by William Carmichael, Dominus 
ejusdem, 

John Carmichael could not, therefore, have 
| sueceeded to his father until after 1434, or about 
thirteen years subsequent to the battle of Baugé. 

Both Douglas, in his Peerage, and Mr. Irvine, 
concur in making the Carmichaels of Meadowflat 
and Greenhill, Captains of Castle Crawford, the 
issue of a Sir John Carmichael (grandson of the 
supposed Sir John of Baugé), who is said to have 
died in 1506. Such, however, is not the fact, as 
John Carmichael, who obtained charters of Green- 
hill from his kinsman Sir James Sandilands of 
Calder in 1417, and of Meadowflat from William 
_Gilray and Sir John Lindsay of Covington in 

1420 and 1427, was the second son of Sir John de 
| Carmichael, the founder of the family in Douglas 
| Dale, who obtained a charter of the lands of Car- 

michael from William Earl of Douglas and Mar, 
and a charter of other lands in the barony of 

Wiston, from his cousin Sir James Sandilands of 

Calder, son-in-law of Robert II. 

The latter charter, by “ Jacobus de Sandylands, 
miles, Dominus Baroniz de Wiston, dilecto con- 
sanguineo nostro Johanni de Carmychell militi, 
&e.,” is dated at Calder, November 1, 1385, and 
confirmed by Robert IT. on May 8, 1387. (Cleg- 

| horn charter-chest.) 

This Sir John de Carmichael had two sons— 
William, who succeeded him in the lands of Car- 
michael and Wiston, and John, who, as already 
| mentioned, obtained charters of Meadowflat, &c., 
and was the founder of that branch of the family. 
| His second son, also named John, married Elisa- 

beth, Dowager Countess of Angus (mother of 

Archibald Bell the Cat), and through her became 
' possessed of Balmedie and other lands in the 
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counties of Fife and Perth, together with the 
heritable baillieship of Abernethie ; and it is from 
this marriage that the Balmedie family, the pre- 
sent heirs male of the Carmichaels of that ilk, 
are lineally descended. Their presumed descent 
from a Robert Carmichael, as alleged by Douglas 
and repeated by Mr. [rvrn@, is utterly erroneous ; 
indeed, the whole of the early portion of the Car- 
michael pedigree in Douglas's Peerage is loosely 
and incorrectly stated. 

I fully agree with Mr. Vere Irvine in be- 
lieving that the crest and arms of the Carmichaels 
were assumed from the fact of a member of their 
house having attacked, and probably unhorsed, 
the Duke of Clarence at Baugé, in the accomplish- 
ment of which feat he broke his spear; but, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, there were 
only two scions of the family bearing the name of 
John living at that period—John Carmichael of 
Meadowflat, designated in a notarial instrument 
in 1420 as “ Nobilis vir Johannes de Carmychell 
Constabularius Sancte Andrixw,” and John Car- 
michael, or de S** Michel, afterwards Bishop of 
Orleans; and there being no evidence of the 
former having served in the French wars, I am 
inclined to think that the soldier who distin- 
guished himself at Baugé, and the warlike bishop 
who received such honourable mention from the 
pen of Symphorien Guyon, might have been one 
and the same individual. 

Mr. Irvine inquires where the charters, from 
which I quoted in a former communication to 
“N. & Q.” are to be found, and I have now much 
pleasure in giving him this information. 

The charters of the lands of Meadowflat to John 
Carmichael by William Gilray and Sir John 
Lindsay of Covington, dated respectively January 
25, 1420, December 15, 1424, and November 25, 
1427, are in the Lee and Carnwarth charter- 
chests. The latter charter of November, 1427, 
was confirmed on August 20, 1511, in the fol- 
lowing terms : —* Johanni Carmichael filio quon- 
dam Domini Johannis Carmichael Militis et here- 
dibus suis.” (Great Seal Register.) 

A charter of half the lands of Greenhill was 
granted by “ Jacobus de Sandilands, Dominus de 
Calder, dilecto consanguineo meo Johanni de Car- 
mychell filio quondam Johannis de Carmychell 
militis,” and dated at Calder, May 25, 1417; and 
a further charter of the remaining portion of 
Creenbill is dated October 16, 1421. These docu- 
ments will be found in the Cleghorn charter- 
chest. J.R.C. 

Army and Navy Club. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
S. xi. passim.) 
Truth, not victory, should be the object of all 
literary and historical inquiries. It was to ascer- 
tain if there was any, and if so, what truth, in the 


reported marriage or liaison between George III. 
and a fair Quaker, that I undertook those in- 
quiries, the results of which I have so lately 
brought under the notice of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” 

Since those papers were published in a separate 
form, indeed within the last few days, some facts 
have come under my notice, to which those who 
differ from my views as to the truth of the story 
may possibly attach greater value than I do. Be 
that as it may, I feel bound to bring them for- 
ward at the very earliest opportunity. , 

In the first place, my attention has been called 
to a printed allusion to this scandal as early as the 
year 1779. It occurs in one of the many discredit- 
able publications of the well-known William 
Combe, who contents. himself, however, with 
speaking of the lady as the “ mistress, previous 
to his marriage,” of George III. The attention of 
the reader need scarcely be called to the palpable 
contradictions between the opening and the con- 
clusion of the paragraph : — 


“Tt is not believed, even at this time, by many persons 
who live in the world, that he had a mistress previous to 
his marriage. Such a circumstance was reported by 
many, believed by some, disputed by others, but proved 
by none; and with such a suitable caution was this in- 
trigue conducted, that if the body of the people called 
Quakers, of which this young lady in question was a 
member, had not divulged the fact by the public pro- 
ceedings of their meeting concerning it, it would, in all 
— have remained a matter of doubt to this 

v. 

In the second place, however mythical the 
alleged connection between the fair Quaker and 
George IIL. I have discovered evidence that such 

rsons as Hannah Lightfoot and Isaac Axford 

id really exist. I have before me a certificate of 
the birth of Hannah Lightfoot, the daughter of 
Matthew and Mary Lightfoot, of the parish of 
St. John’s, Wapping, on the 12th day of October, 
1730; and I have received evidence of the bap- 
tism of Isaac Axford, son of John and Elizabeth 
Axford, at East Stoke, in Wilts, in the year 1734. 

One of the stories respecting Hannah Lightfoot 
tells us that she was married to Axford at Keith’s 
Chapel, May Fair; left him at the door of the 
chapel, joined her royal lover, and was never seen 
afterwards by her desponding husband. There is 
thus much of truth in the story, as I have ascer- 
tained by an examination of the registers of mar- 
riage of the chapel in question— namely, that 
Isaac Axford and Hannah Lightfoot really were 
married there on December 11, 1753; at which 
time the Prince, “ bigoted, young, and chaste,” to 
whose arms she is said to have flown, was fifteen 
years of age! Is this a very probable story ? 

When I add that Isaac Axford married a 
second wife on December 3, 1759,—something less 
than six years after his marriage with Hannah 
Lightfoot, and that he then described himself as 
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a “widower,” and that this was nearly a twelve- 
month before George III. ascended the throne,— 
I have told my readers all that I have gathered 
upon the subject up to this time. I am still pur- 


suing my inquiries, and they shall be made ac- | 


uainted with the result. But I feel assured that 
those who fairly weigh all the evidence which 
already exists upon the subject, will be prepared 
to share the conviction which I have already 
avowed—that as far as George III. is concerned 
“the story of Hannah Lightfoot is a fiction, and 
nothing but a fiction, from beginning to end.” 

J. THoms. 


Mary QvEEN or Scots (3 S. xi. 400.)—I am 
obliged to you for publishing my former note with 
respect to Mary Queen of Scots’ lodging at Loch- 


leven. It is hardly necessary to point out that | 


the two respectable authorities you quote are in- 
consistent with each other, and with those cited 
by me. The Queen was lodged in the main 
building of Lochleven, on the second story (W. 
Scott); on the fourth story (Chalmers); in the 
detached south turret in a circular room seven 
feet in diameter (Froude); fifteen feet in diameter 
(Strickland). Is there no original authority on 
the point ? W. 
Monastic Seat (3S, xi. 194, 307.) —I am 
much obliged to Mr. J. Precot, Jun., but he 
very partially answers my question. My inquiry 
was whether, from the existing portion of Spald- 
ing Priory seal, any antiquarian artist would be 
able accurately to reproduce the whole. I should 
be glad to obtain this information. I may add 
that, by an error of the press, prior was printed 
lar. D.S. L. 


Paston Lerrers: (3" xi. 
$80.)—I think Our Lady’s thistle, not the arti- 
choke, is meant by Chardeqgweyn. In Dodoens’ 


History of Plants (Lyte’s translation, 1587), the | 


French name of the “prickly artichoke” is said to 
be Chardonnerette, while that of Our Lady’s thistle 
is Chardonnostre Dame. May we not understand 


by Chardeqweyn, Queen thistle, ¢.e. Our Lady’s | 


thistle? It was said to be a remedy against 
blood-spitting, feeble stomachs, tooth-ache, and 
many other bodily ailments. J. M. Cowper. 


Donpar’s “Socrat Lire Former Days” | 


S. xi. 192, 390.) — Will Mr. Dunnak kindly 
refer again to the original MSS. and see whether 
the date “‘Jajviec” has really been exactly copied by 
the printers? The characters are intended to ex- 


press “ one thousand six hundred.” Now the wi | 


is plain enough for the six, and the ¢ for a hun- 


dred. On the same principle the initial J woull | A 
| it is well established by “colonial official prac- 


represent one, and m following would stand for a 
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the printer, has turned the m of the MS. into aj 
in each case cited in my letter (xi. 192), Jm may 
| stand for one thousand; Jaj makes mere non- 
| sense. JAYDEE. 


Tue question is asked (3" 
S. xi. 456), as to the settlement of Jews in Corn- 
| wall, as connected with the mines, &c. It may 

be worth placing on record that the late Sir 
| Robert Inglis, M.P. for the University of Oxford 
| and one of her worthiest sons, told the writer of 
| this communication that there were in Cornwall 

descendants of the last emperors of the East. 

They were, he said, miners of very humble condi- 

tion ; but were fully aware of their imperial de- 

scent ; to which an indirect testimony presented 

| itself in the corrupted form of the name they bore, 
T. W. W. 


| 


| that of “ Palligy.’ 


“Ur Porrar Patton” §. xi, 441.) — The 
| motto of the ancient family of Spottiswood of 
| Spottiswood, in Lammermoor, is “ Patior ut Po- 
| tiar.” A younger son of that family was in the 
| English Church in the reign of James VI. He 
was at one time Rector of Wells, in Norfolk ; 
| and afterwards Bishop of Clogher, in Ireland. 
James Spottiswood was his name. If this por- 
trait is to be sold, L. M. M. R. would be glad to 
be told of it. L. M. M. R. 


II. (3"¢ S. xi. 421.)—I had consulted 
the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn; I have also re- 
ferred to Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens. 
All these lead the reader to infer that the King 
escorted the Queen from Dover to London, Miss 
Strickland expressly saying that on the 2nd of No- 
vember they went from Gravesend to London by 
water. Did Charles leave his mother on the Ist? 
because there appears good evidence that he dined 
with the mayor of Faversham on that day. The 
following, apparently copied from the Wardmote 


Book, is among some manuscript notes of a gentle- 
man deceased : — “1660. King Charles IL. dined 
with the mayor, John Trouts, lst November, the 
expenses, fees, and dues, £56 6s., paid by the 
chamber.” Another account of this dinner 1s ex- 
tant in manuscript. It enters into very minute 
details of the King’s behaviour; how he would 
have the mayoress out of the kitchen, where she 
was cooking, to kiss her; and how she “ wiped 


| her mouth ” before she was kissed, and so on, all 


tallying very well with Pepys’s account (Diary, 
Nov. 2, 1660) of the King’s progress from Dover 
to London; but there seems to be no hint what- 
ever respecting the presence of Henrietta Maria. 
J. M. CowPEr. 


” 


CotontaL Trtzes: “ Honorary,” “ Esquire.” 
S. x. 352.) — There to be no actual 
authority for the use of the prefix and affix, but 


thousand ; and my belief is that the copyist, or | tice” that both are properly used, and that the 
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omission of the last is incorrect. The principle 
seems to be that the person intended to be elevated 
by the prefix is already an Esquire, and that upon 
receiving the additional title, he uses that as a sign 
of the post he holds or once held. It is probable 
that the judges first used the prefix Honourable 
and the affix Esquire, and an inquiry into their 
he might settle the authority for the use of 
th. 


The Hon. Arthur (Alfred) K—, ~~ is well 
understood ; but in some cases, as the Hon. Capt. 
L—, or the Hon. Dr. O—, there is no means of 
distinguishing the official prefix from the courtesy 
one adopted by the sons of noblemen. In Tas- 
mania the prefix Honourable is allowed to mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, of the Legislative 
Council, and to the Speaker of the House of As- 
sembly by a despatch from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and is notified in The Gazette for 
1857, p. 57, Government Notice No. 19, January 
17, 1857. 

At present the title is occasionally conferred for 
life by patent, and is then restricted to those who 
were three years members of a ministry, or one 
year premiers. (See Duke of Newcastle’s De- 
spatch, December 28, 1863, in Gazette, 1864, 
PP 1030, 1031; Government Notice No. 81, May 

6, 1864). This patent was suggested by Go- 
vernor Daly of South Australia, April 25 and 
October 21, 1863; and was approved by the Duke 
of Newcastle, August 6 and December 28, 1863. 

The Colonial Office refuses to recognise the use 
of the grant under patent in all places other than 
the colony in which it is issued. Some of the 
donees have desired to use it generally even in 
England. J. Mec C. B. 

Hobart Town. 


Samvuet Lee versus CuristorpHeR KELLY, 
FREEMASON, in re “ THe TEMPLE or Sotowon ” 
(3 S. xi. 375.) —I possess a copy of Kelly’s 
book, printed by subscription in the Paited States, 
where he had probably emigrated, like his fellow- 
countryman, Tobe Searson, whose productions 
have been already noticed in “N. & Q.” 1* S. 
vii. 131; viii. 176. This volume has two title- 
pages; the first of which is as follows: — 

“ Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized, with an Account of 
its Destruction. Ky Christopher Kelly. | After this a 
woodcut of the two pillars of the Temple and other de- 
vices.] Philadelphia: Published by Robert Desilver, 
No. 110, Walnut Street, 1820.” 

The second page gives the more extended title 
quoted by Errionnacn, but without Kelly’s name, 
and with the addition of the twenty-seven heads 
of the work ; concluding with six passages from 
the Bible. Then follows the “ Address to all Free 
and Accepted Masons,” succeeded by that ‘To 
the Reader.” A list of subscribers occupies three 

s at the end of the book, which consists of 


341 pages, and which was evidently reprinted in 
i 


America as a genuine production by Christopher 

Kelly. Is anything further known of this worthy 

his literary conveyings? 
icester. 


“ (3° xi. 406.)—Your correspon- 
dent claims to derive this common English patro- 
nymic from —(1) a foreign family, (2) a village 
in Suffolk, (3) a river in Scotland, (4) an Irish 
sept or clan. These may certainly, where clearly 
identified, account for a moderate percentage of 
Collinses; but surely the great majority must 
be derived from the homely baptismal name of 
Colin, so dear to the readers of Spenser. 

There are three columns of them in the Post Office 
London Directory, and they would for the most 
a be surprised to hear about a griffin segreant. 

he word Collins is no corruption. It is the 
genuine Colin or his son, familiarly Collie, from 
which we have Collinson, Collison, and finally 
Collins. The prefix Col, from which we have our 
word collar, is found in many languages, and 
means variously—head, knob, butt, the summit of 
a hill, a defile running round a hill, or neck of a 
hill generally. Might weexpand it into downs? 
With the terminal ing (as Colling) it means an 
inhabitant, the person who lives at or by a col, 
as Welling means one who lives at or by a well ; 
Wooding, one who lives at or by a wood. The 
appellation is of great antiquity with us. It 
would not depend for its increase upon the spread 
or growth of a family, but would spring up where- 
ever the formation of the country favoured its 
appearance. We have now plenty of Collings, 
Collingwoods, &c.; and it must have existed in 
England prior to the general introduction of 
Christianity, when it took as a baptismal name 
the form of Colin in pastoral life. Il. 


Parr oF Beans xi. 527.)—A rosary is 
very properly called so, as it consists of two strings 
of beads exactly alike, connected together in the 
middle by across. We have yet to find mention 
of “a pair of” anything which does not imply 
duality in some way. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


“When ADAM DELVED,” ETc. (3 S. xi. 192, 
321, 429.) — Adam may have been lame after his 
expulsion from Paradise, but Mr. Biapon will, 
I hope, excuse me if I say that he makes a very 
lame case in favour of the supposition. A very 
slight alteration will make sense of the line he 
quotes. Instead of 

“Of erthe and lame as was Adam,” 
read 

“ Of erthe and loam as was Adam,” 
and we have, I think, the true meaning of the old 
writer. It is to be regretted that Mr. Brapon 
should forget where he has seen some other allu- 
sions to the lameness of Adam, as one would be 
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lad to know whether any evidence on the subject 
could be produced that had really a “leg to stand 


upon.” C. Wyte. 


Hemm.” There does not appear to have been a 
title-page. The subscription list, however, is en- 
| titled “A List of the Subscribers to J. P. Hemm’s 


Mortors or Saints (3* S. xi. 331.) — Thanks | Portraits in Penmanship of the Royal Family,” 


to F.C. H. 


did not assume the motto “ Humilitas.” 
the old motto of the family of Barromeo, and was 
used ages before the saint was born. I have seen 


it beneath stone carvings of the family escutcheon | 


in medixval castellos, the property of that noble 

and distinguished race. It is not improbable that 

some of the other mottoes are also family ones. 
J. H. Drxon. 


Florence. 


Britarn’s Burse (3" S. xi. 416.) —In Fair- 
holt’s Satirical Songs on Costume (Percy Soc.), 
pp. 160-169, is a poem relating to the New Ex- 
change in the Strand. Itis reprinted from Wit 
Restored, in severall select Poems not formerly 
publish’t (1658) : — 

“ We will go no more to the Old Exchange, 
There’s no good ware at all: 
Their bodkins, and their thimbles too, 
Went long since to Guildhall. 
“ But we will go to the New Exchange, 
Where all things are in fashion ; 
And we will have it henceforth called 
The Burse of Reformation.” *‘ 


And so on for fifteen verses. 


K. P. D. E. 


“CALEDONIAN Hunt's Detienr” (3"¢S. xi. 321.) 
Allow me space to thank Mr. Cuappett for the 
trouble he has taken to expose the falseness of 
the information given to Burns relative to the 
composition of the air in question. It is evident 
that Burns must have been imposed upon. Mr. 
Cuaprett’s able disquisition does not touch a 
question which I ventured to put, — Whether the 


same musical sound, or musical idea, ever occurs | 


spontaneously and independently to different 
minds? I venture further to ask, although the 
fact is one difficult either to prove or disprove,— 
whether it be not possible, and even probable, with 
regard to some of those airs the nationality of 
which has been disputed, that the germ of them 
existed with the original stock, and was retained 
by more than one of its branches after the sepa- 
ration and dispersion of its tribes? C. M. Q. 


Cattierapny (3% xi. 291, 401.) From a 
recent bookseller’s catalogue — 

“Hugo (H.) de Prima Scribendi Origine et universa 
Rei litterariw Antiquitate, cui Notas, opusculum de seri- 
bis adjecit Trotz, thick 8vo, Plates containing specimens 
of the different styles of Penmanship, Ancient Bookbind- 
ing, &c. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1738,” 

The same catalogue contains Wright’s Court- 
hand Restored, 1776. I have a folio of eight plates 
(preceded by a list of subscribers), being portraits 
of the royal family “struck with the pen by J. P. 


I trust he will continue the list; but 


in one instance he is in error. St. Carlo Barromeo | % > ae - . 
= It is | Printer, Long Row, Nottingham.” The subscribers 


|} and at the foot, “Published by Hemm, Oliver, 
| & Co. Nottingham, January 3, 1831. S. Bennett, 


| arechiefly in Lincolnshire, Peterborough, Birming- 
| ham, Hull, and the neighbourhood. The portraits 
are those of—(1) George IV. (to whom the work 
is dedicated, his a serving also for a dedica- 
| tion page); (2) William IV.; (8) Duke of York; 
(4) Duke of Kent; (5) Duke of Cumberland ; (6) 
| Duke of Sussex; (7) Duke of Cambridge; (8) 
| Duke of Gloucester. Some of these plates are de- 
dicated to the admirers of “Fine Writing,” or of 
| the “ Fine Arts,” or of “Ornamental Penman- 
ship.” Nos. 1, 3, 6, were engraved by “ Alexan- 
der & Co., 1, York St, Cov' Garden, London” ; 
2, 5, 7, by “ Goodwill and Lawson, Hull”; 4, b 
“J. H. Whiteman, Bartlett’s Place, Fetter Lane,” 
and on the 8th is no engraver’s name. The heads 
(and hands and feet where represented) are litho- 
graphed; the clothes and outlines of the bodies 
are done in ornamental scrolls, &c. 

I have two old “family” writing-books, both 
minus several leaves, and in a tattered condition. 
The first is one by Cocker, beginning with D, 
“ Diligence winnes experience,” &c. The second 
is one of nine leaves, beginning with the secretary 
alphabet—all “Champion, scr., Bickham, sculp.” 

hat editions are they ? W. C. B. 


| I possess the following, which has not, I think, 


| been noticed in your pages : — 


| Natural Writing in all the Hands, with Variety of 


Ornament, by George Shelley, Master of the Writing 
| School in Christ’s Hospital. G. Bickham, London, Sculp- 
sit.” 30 folios. 
| “The Second Part of Natural Writing, containing the 
Breakes of Letters, and their Dependance on each other; 
likewise various forms of business written in the most 
— hands, and also variety of ornament in several 
Jelightful Fancies and Designs . . . by G, Shelley .. .” 
34 folios, 


Both parts were “ Printed and sold by Thomas 
| Bowles in St. Paul’s Church Yard, and John 
| Bowles at Mercers’ Hall in Cheap Side.” No 
| date. Probably about 1712. K. P. D. E. 


Names Wanted (3S. xi. 313, 430.) — Not 
having had an opportunity of correcting the press, 
my manuscript has led the printer into a mistake. 
The sentence which I wish to correct should stand 
thus (p. 480) : — 

“3... . The plate shows, per pale, baron, 1 and 4, 
the bugle coat; 2 and 3 Sandys of Ombersley. Femme, 
azure a fesse argent between three mascles or, on the 
fesse three cingfoils of the field. Purnell, 

“ The name has been carefully rubbed out.” 


I now add to No. 4, that, besides Liptrap, both 


Sherwood and Willis bear this coat. “ Henry 
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Sherwood,” husband of the authoress Mrs. Sher- | you cannot have the game of chess at all. Now 
wood. showed it on his book-plate. A book-plate | the pieces of the Egyptian game are thus described 


of “ Willis,” the design of which places it in the 
last half of the last century, shows it. “John 
Lemon” gave the coat, with the chevron gules; 
and “Sherlock Willis, 1756,” varying from the 
other coat of the name, gave his chevron gules 
D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


De Quincey (3" §, xi. 397.) — Mr. Youne 
will find a description of De Quincey in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for May, 1865, under the head- 
ing “ Dead Men whom I have known.” Professor 

ilson makes him take part in some of the con- 
versations in “ Noctes Ambrosiane,” in which 
papers there are also many allusions to him. 

Yapos, 


Levesext (3" 8. x. 508; xi. 65.) — This word 
stands marked in my Prompt. Parv. for further 
inquiry. As yet, however, I have held the opinion 
that it signifies a pent; whether that be over a 
window, or attached to the house-wall like a 
verandah, or detached as a shed. The same ex- 
planation is given, I find, in the glossary to Bell's 
edition of Chaucer. From a scene in, I think, 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton, we learn that 
taverns had sheds or booths erected in front, pro- 
bably gaily painted, like the striped awnings in 
front of cafés; and used as resting and drinking 
rooms by the commonalty, or by the retainers of 
those who occupied the Dolphin or Lamb within. 
Speght’s glossary is of no more authority in this 
matter than are the guesses by others. i forbear 
guessing at the etymology, and doubt the deriva- 
tions yet suggested. B. Nicwotson. 


Cuess (3" S. xi. 234, 389.)—The opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Parrirr, that the game repre- 
sented on the Egyptian monuments as being played 
by two players may be chess and not draughts, 
is, in my judgment, untenable. Mr. Parrirt sup- 

rts his hypothesis by a quotation from Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians, which says: —“ Their chess- 
men are of very simple forms, as the Moos’lim is 
forbidden by his religion to make an image of 
anything that has life.” Yourcorrespondent then 
asks—“ Now, may not this religious scruple have 
pervaded the ‘ ancient’ Egyptians as well as the 
*modern’?” J answer unhesitatingly that it did 
not, and refer him simply, as one proof among 
many, to their hieroglyphical language, the figu- 
rative signs of which are expressed in the delinea- 
tion of man, bird, and beast, in endless variety. 
It is no doubt quite possible that, with a simple 
form, you may still combine a characteristic dif- 
ference in certain of the chess pieces; such dis- 
tinction in fact is indispensable, that is to say, the 
King, Queen, Rook, Bishop and Knight must all 
be capable of separate identification, otherwise 


| 
| 


by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, as quoted by Pro- 
fessor Forbes in his History of Chess, p.247:— 


|“ The pieces were all of the same size and form, 


though they varied in different boards, some being 
small, others large with round summits.” This 
uniformity in the pieces is utterly fatal to the idea 
that these ancient Egyptian drawings represent 
chess play. Again, it is acknowledged as an 
indisputable fact, that chess was invented in India 
at an almost reo remote period, and that it 
was not until the sixth century of our era that it 
found its way to Persia, from which country its 
aang westward is minutely traced by Pro- 
essor Forbes in his admirable history of the 
— How is it possible, then, that the ancient 
igyptians could have been acquainted with chess, 
unless, indeed, we are to believe that it was an 
invention of their own, as well as of the Hin- 
dostanees ? H. A. Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 

A Preacuer (3" ix. 350.)—A similar 
story is told of Robert Bruce, minister at Edin- 
burgh, when preaching before James VI., and is 
probably the one which FrrzHorxtys has else- 
where seen. It is as follows: — 

“One day he was preaching before his Majesty at 
Edinburgh, and the King was sitting in his own seat, 
with several of the nobility waiting on him. The King 
had a custom very frequently of talking with those about 
him in time of sermon. This he fell into that day. Mr. 
Bruce soon noticed it, and stopped, upon which the King 
gave over. The King fell a talking to those next him a 
second time, and Mr. Bruce stopped a second time, 
and, if I remember, sat down in his seat. When the 
King noticed this he gave over, and Mr. Bruce 
went on in his subject. A third time the King fell a 
talking. Mr. Bruce was very much grieved that the 
King should continue in this practice, after the modest 
reproofs he had already upon the matter given him ; and 
so a third time he stopped, and directing himself to the 
King, he expressed himself to this purpose: ‘It’s said to 
have been an expression of the wisest of kings (I suppose 
he meaned an apocryphal saying of Solomon’s): When 
the lion roareth, all the beasts of the field are at ease; 
the Lion of the Tribe of Judah is now roaring, in the 
voice of his Gospel, and it becomes all the petty kings of 
the earth to be silent.’ ”—Wodrow’s Life of Bruce, p. 154, 
Wodrow Society. 

W. R. C. 


Glasgow. 

TopogRAPHicaL Queries (3 xi. 314.) — 
Mr. Putuir S. Krxe will find the localities of the 
places he mentions, or most of them, in the 18th 
(the last) edition of Paterson's Roads, by Mogg, 
which was published I should suppose in 1829, 
although not so stated. We 

Somerset House, 

Will you allow me to say I believe the mansion 
of the Farringtons, at Chiselhurst, was never 
called Bertie Place. When the last Farrington 
died, it passed to his elder sister, Mrs, Selwyn: 
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and through her daughter to the Townsends, 
Viscount Sydney. Thus his younger sister, mar- 
ried to the first Duke of Ancaster, never owned it 
at all, though there are monuments of various 
Berties in Chiselhurst church. A ConnEcTION. 


Grapes (3™ xi. 376.) —The Romans were 
fond of grapes, and, like the Greeks, they had re- 
course to several means in order to preserve them 
during almost the whole year. See Plin. (Har- 
duini) H. N. xv. 18; Varro, De R. R. i. 58; 
Columell. De R. R. xii. 43. They were served 
to the guests with the second course — 

* ... tum pensilis uva secundas 

Et nux ornabat mensas. ... .” 

Horat. Sat, u. ii. 121, 122. 
munera si voles secundx, 


Marcentes tibi porrigentur uve.” 
Martial, v. 79. 


A. D. F. 


“ Tue Lass or Ricumonp Hit.” xi. 343, 
362, 445.)—I can assure J. H. D. that I was per- 
fectly serious in my supposition that the idea to 
which I referred had a French origin. I may, 


h , have misled him b ling - | 
ewover, have Dy calling tho chen | 443.) —A former query as to the descent of the 


sonette to which I referred old. I found it in 
some French author of the last century, and 
copied it into a commonplace book. 
will hardly, I think, maintain that the habit of 


than it confessedly is now. 


J. H. D. will, however, observe that I most | fees 


carefully guarded myself against making any 


have made too sweeping an assertion in saying 
that “the observance of octave days was discon- 
tinued by the Established Church in England.” 
It is true that, as he observes, a proper preface is 
appointed to be used upon certain Feasts, and for 


' seven days after; but this does not controvert my 


assertion. I spoke not of days within octaves, 
but of the octave day, that is, of the observance 
of the dies octava of such a feast. For instance, 
in the old English calendars, before the change 


| of religion, we find the Utas, or Octave Day, al- 


ways marked for especial observance. Thus at 
the beginning of January we have, on the 2nd, 
Utas of St. Steven; on the 3rd, Utas of St. John 


| Evangelist; on the 4th, Utas of Childremasse 


Day; and on the 13th, Utas of Twelfthe Day. 


| §. Illari bischop. Now certainly the observance 
of the Octave Day has disappeared from the 


calendar of the Established Church of Engiand ; 


| and of the several days within an octave there 


J. H. D. | 


charge of deliberate plagiarism. I did this from | 


my firm conviction that in many cases an expres- 
sion may have so struck a person that he uncon- 
sciously uses it without the smallest recollection 
of whence he derived it, or the least intention to 


put it forward as an original idea; nay, even with- | 
out the smallest suspicion that the idea had been | 


used before. 

Many years ago I made a collection of these 
similar passages as they occurred to me, which, 
now that my attention has been called to the sub- 
ject, I may send from time to time to “N. & Q.” 

now give one, in which any idea of plagiarism is 
entirely out of the question. In Ockley’s History 
of the Saracens we have this passage—an. Hegira 
54, a.p. 673: 

“This year Moawiyah deposed Samrah, deputy over 


* God curse Moawiyah, If I had served God so well as I 
have served him, he would never have damned me to all 
eternity.” 
Compare this with Wolsey’s 
“ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to my enemies.” 
Rusticvs. 


remains but the mere skeleton of a particular pre- 
face on thosedays. I cannot therefore admit that 
my assertion was too sweeping. F. C. H. 


FaRREN OR Farran Famity (2™ 8S. vii. 279, 


Farran family has elicited so little information, 
that I venture to answer it in part, and request 
further particulars. The Farrans are traditionally 


borrowing from French sources was less rare then | S#id to be a refugee family who came over to 
| England on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


Your correspondent F. G. describes their arms 


shoes; but does not give a reference to the source 
whence his information is derived, further than 
that this was the coat impaled by Edward, twelfth 
Earl of Derby, who married Elizabeth Farran, 
the celebrated actress. Burke’s Peerage calls her 
Eliza; but this is, I believe, an error. She was the 
sole survivor of seven children, the issue of George 
Farran of Cork, surgeon, by his wife, a daughter 
of one Wright, a brewer in Liverpool. This 
George was probably the son or grandson of a 
Farran who lived in Yorkshire, who was the son 
of Richard Farran, a silversmith, who lived in 
Dublin. Besides the son who is presumed to be 
the ancestor of the Countess of Derby, he had 
another who was father of Joseph Farran, who 


‘held some appointment in the Exchequer in 


Dublin, who had issue; from whence come the 


Basorah. As soon as Samrah heard this news, he said— | —— representatives of the Farrans, and whom 


am desirous of tracing. One of these, John 
Farran of Moorfields, London, married an illegiti- 
mate daughter of Sir John Hinde Cotton, Bart., 
and had issue John and Robert. 

In Burn’s History of Fleet Registers, it is stated 


‘that John Farran, surgeon, of St. Matthew’s, 
| Friday Street, and Sarah Lupton of the same, 
| were married at the Fleet, July 14, 1742. Can 


Octave Days In Tue Cuurcn his connection with the above persons be ascer- 
S. xi. 243, 450.)—In the opinion of W. H. 8. I | tained? 


G. W. M. 
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Sr. Micnart anp Hasperpasuery xi. 
418.) — My best thanks to Mr. Jomn Appts, and 
to all who will point out difficulties or inaccura- 
cies in our Early English Text Society's books. 
The last three lines of the stanza quoted, mean: 

“ Be entire master to them of good conveying (i. e. of 
good purveyance) ; let them have linen and wool for 
vesture without fail; I beseech thee, be not strange 
(averse) to counsel them.” 

As to the last of these lines, Mrs. Jameson, in 
her Sacred and Legendary Art, has a passage 
which is much to the point. She says: — 

“1 must not omit that St. Michael is considered as the 
angel of good counsel,—that ‘le vrai office de Monseigneur 
Saint Michel est de faire grandes révélations aux hommes 


en bas, en leur donnant moult saints conseils,’ and in | 


particular, ‘sur le bon nourissement que le pére et la 
mére donnent a leurs enfans,’ ” 

If the word nourissement is intended to include 
bodily nourishment, it would seem but natural 
that a saint so solicitous about food should have 
some regard to raiment. But I should be glad of 
further information. 

Warter W. 
(Editor of the Romans of Partenay.) 

Cambridge. 

Joun Pastew, Apnot or Waa (3" S. xi. 
417.) — Dx. will find a considerable amount of 
information anent this individual in the first 
volume of Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire. 

Wx. Pickarp. 

28, Meadow Street, Sheffield. 

Dx. will find a good deal of information con- 
cerning John Paslew, the last Abbot of Whalley, 
who was executed for his share in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, in Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s novel, The 
Lancashire Witches. He is there styled the “ Earl 
of Poverty,” but the reason for the application of 
this singular title to him I am unable to assign. 
A slab is still pointed out in the interesting old 
church at Whalley, said traditionally to cover 
the remains of the unfortunate abbot, and bearing 
the brief epitaph —“ Miserere Mei.” He is re- 
ported to have been executed within sight of his 
own monastery; but the other north-country 
abbots concerned in this formidable insurrection 
suffered in London. There is still to be seen in 
the Tower, on the wall of his prison, the carving 
of Adam Sedbergh, or Sedbury, the last Prior of 
Jerveaux Abbey, in Wensleydale, who took a 
prominent part amongst the insurgents. The in- 
surrection, as is well known, ensued on the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, and ended in the 
total defeat of the rebels. OXONTENSIS. 

Horsmonden, co. Kent. 


Tue Hymy, “An, LOVELY APPEARANCE OF 
Deatn” xi. 414.)—I am strongly inclined 
to doubt the truth of the statement that the above 
hymn was written by John, and not Charles, Wes- 
ley. Thestyle of the hymn is much like Charles’ 


fervent and impulsive utterance, and unlike the 

severer taste of his more sober brother John. 
| There is one piece of evidence which, if it may be 
| relied upon, settles the question of authorship. 
, Adam Clarke, in his Wesley Family, speaking of 
one of the sisters of the Wesleys, Mrs. Hall I 
believe, says she never liked her brother Charles’ 
| hymn, “Ah, lovely appearance of death,” but 
| her favourite hymn was “ Rejoice for a brother 
| deceased.” These are not the exact words, as I 
| quote from memory only. I. J. 


| Scorrish Hientanpers America (3 §, 
| xi. 897.) — 
“Twas thus when to Quebec’s proud heights afar ° 
Wolfe’s chivalry roll'd on the surge of war ; 
The hardy Highlander, so fierce before, 
| Languidly lifted up the huge claymore : 
To him the bugle’s mellow note was dumb, 
And ev'n the rousing thunders of the drum, 
Till the loud pibroch sounded in the van, 
And led to battle forth each dauntless clan. 
On rush the brave—the plaided chiefs advance, 
The line resounds, ‘ Lochiel’s awa’ to France’ : 
| With vig'rous arm the faulchion lift on high, 
| 


| 


Fight as their fathers fought, and like their fathers 
die”! 
From “ Fragments on the Association of Ideas” in 
| Wallace, or the Vale of Ellerslie, with other 
Poems, by John Finlay. 3rd edit. Glasgow, 1817. 
Mr. Finlay, the author of the above lines, was 
| the editor of a much-esteemed Collection of Scottish 
Historical and Romantic Ballads, with Explana- 
tory Notes and a Glossary (2 vols. 8vo. Edinb. 
1808), and gave promise of eminence as a poet 
and critic, but died in early life. J. Maeray. 


Spanisn Sayrne (3 S. ix. 37.) —In your ex- 
| planation of this proverb, you have quoted it as 
| ending with the avord carretas. In the Spanish 

Dictionary by Capt. John Stevens (4to, Lond. 
| 1726) at the word adevino, the proverb is as fol- 

lows : — 

“ Adevino de Valderas, quando corren las canales, que 
se mojan las carreras.” 

“The fortune-teller of Valderas can foretel that when 
the spouts run, the streets are wet.” 

“A proverb to ridicule those who tell what is obvious 
and known to all the world, as a matter of great discovery 
| or knowledge.” 

Valderas may be an abbreviation (to rhyme with 
carreras) of Val-del-arenas, a market town of 
Spain, in the province of Guadalajara. 

. J, FENNELL. 


Dublin. 
| Sgarorp (3" S. xi. 379.) — In 1863 I spent 
_ several months at Seaford for my health’s sake, 
| and during that time I made many inquiries and 
a few discoveries. I have been at many other 
| places in my life, but I was never at one where 


| the spirit of Vandalism more prevailed. It is not 


| at all wonderful that when they professed to “ re- 
| store” the church just before my visit, they sold 
| the bones of their “ rude forefathers” to be ground 
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up for manure. I know that the natives carted | the present day with lamentations over Argyle, or 


away the dust and lesser bones of their ancestors 
among the rubbish and as rubbish. The materials 
removed when the church floor was lowered were 
conveyed to the meadow before the rectory, and 


were spread over the surface for the double pur- | 


of raising and manuring the ground. I often 
walked to and fro over this mingled mass of out- 
cast humanity and consecrated ground, and my 


meditations were assisted by many a memento in | pate: Mee 
the form of fragments of human bones, coffin orna- | °*P , 


ments, &c. You will not wonder to learn that the | 


gravestones and monuments were some of them 
dealt with in the most scandalous manner, broken 
and cast away. I will not say more, but I wish 
to record my amazement that such mischief should 


the unfortunate rebels who were confined in the 
said churchyard ? GrorcE VERE Irvine. 


Termination “Rorp” (3% xi. 414.) — 
References might be repeated to Whitaker's 
Whalley, 3rd edit., 364; Lower’s Patronymics, 
5rd edit. ; Hulton’s Whalley Coucher Book, &c. &c. ; 
but the shortest is to “N. & Q.” itself (1S. v. 
571), where the whole subject is discussed and 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Linkumpoppie (3" xi. 77.)—The following 


| remarks are appended to the song, “Sic a wife 


be perpetrated almost under the nose of Mr. | 


Lower, the historian, and a freeman of Seaford. 
By way of authentication I append my name. 
B. H. Cowrrr. 


“ Ciivker” (3" S. xi. 
353.)—In answer to the query, who was the Mr. 
R— C referred to in Humphrey Clinker, as 


a name and local habitation except in song.” 


the subject of the whimsical commission from | 


Mr. Quin, it was Mr. Robert Cullen, advocate, son 
of the famous Dr. Cullen, and who finally became 
a judge in the Court of Session under the name of 
Lord Cullen. As may be judged from Smollett’s 
story, he was a man of wit and pleasure; but his 
most noted peculiarity (see Henry Cockburn’s 
Memorials of his Own Time) was a wonderful 
power of similation, enabling him to assume the 
voice, name, and style of mental effusion of any 
one known to him. R. C, 
Atheneum Club. 


spelt ‘“‘M* Guelp,” except when so transformed | 


by Thackeray to make a name for a Scotch 
artist ? X. C. 
In Painting Popularly 


lick and Timbs state that the preparation which | 


they call megui/p was named after its inventor.. 
Sr. 


TOMBSTONES AND THEIR Inscriptions (3° S. 
xi. 429.)—Although one will be glad to welcome 
Mr. Brown's forthcoming record of the epitaphs 


in the Greyfriars Churchyard in Edinburgh, it | 
may be as well to mention that all those of his- | 


torical importance are to be found in Maitland’s 
History of that city, and also that a collection of 
them was printed in a thin octavo, if I remember 
correctly, published in 1817. I suspect, how- 


ever, that the circulation of the latter was very | 
limited, and confined to families who, like my | 


own, have near and dear relatives buried therein. 


| 


I am, however, rather afraid that the “ela- | 


borate historical introduction” will 


as Willie had,” by Burns, in Cunningham’s Songs 
of Scotland, Ancient and Modern (vol. iy. p. 148), 
ondon 1825: — 
“ Who the unhappy Willie Wastle of Burns was, is of 
no importance to know, and it is vain to inquire: for 
perhaps ‘ Linkumdoddie’ and ‘ Tinkler Madgie’ never had 


J, MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Portrait oF Sik Ropert Ayroun (3" xi. 
437.)—In answer to Scotus, I beg to state that 
at the period when I edited the Poems of Sir 


| Robert Aytoun (not Aiton, which is a corrupt 
form of the name), twenty-three years ago, I 


made every inquiry as to a portrait of the poet, 


| among the members of the Aytoun family and 


| otherwise, but without any satisfactory result. 


But his statue in Westminster Abbey, which 
has been thrice engraved, represents what ma 
be regarded as a correct likeness of the wm f 
Scotus may find some particulars respecting 


| Aytoun which may be new to him, in my edition 
| of his Poems, and in my 7 aits and Stories of the 
Meeitr (3S, xi. 417.) —But is this word ever | 


Scottish People. Cuartes LL.D. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, 8.E. 


“Snore” ror “ Sewer” (35'S. xi. 397, 448.) 


et | May I ask you to correct a misprint on p. 448 ? 


My name, as appended to what seems to be a post- 
script to the letter of C. A. W., ought to be struck 
out, as I did not send the information that shore 
is still in use in Scotland, though I dare say it is 
true enough. Of course, shore is no more obsolete 
than is the Great Eastern Terminus at Shoreditch, 
Perhaps some travellers by that line wish it was. 
Watrter W. 


TooTH-sEALInG (3° §, x. 390; xi. 450.)— 
Ancient deed-writers, to confirm the truth, 
Would seal their weighty parchments with a tooth ; 
Of such a signature, ’twould scarce surprise one 
To know it did not always prove a wise one : 
Why, who that’s once been Lit, would ever venture 
To speculate on such a rude in-dent-ture! 

F, 


Tuomas Cooper (3" 8. xi. 417.)—E. H. C. is 


far to | referred to a statement in Burke’s Armory, from 


swamp the whole affair; for who can be bored at | whence it appears that Thomas Cooper, Colonel in 
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Cromwell’s army, called to the Protector’s Upper 


House in 1658, is now represented by the family | 


of Thomas Beale Cooper, M.D., of Mansion House, 

Bengeworth, Esq., whose pedigree may probably 

be found in that author's Landed Gentry. 
PINGATORIS. 


Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Egypt's Place in Universal History : an Historical Inves- 
tigation in Five Books, By C, C. J. Baron Bunsen, 
D.Ph. D.C.L. and D.D. [Jn Five Volumes.| Vol. I. 
Second Edition, with Notes and Additions, by Samuel 
Birch, LL.D., 1867. Vols. 17. III. and IV. Val. V. 
(completion) translated from the German by C, H. Cot- 
trell. M.A., with Additions by 8. Birch, LL.D. With 
upwards of 7,500 Original Hieroglyphical Illustrations 
Ancient Egyptian Remains, (Longman 

Co.) 


It would be as presumptuous as it certainly would be | 


impossible for us, in the limited space which we can 
devote to such purpose, to attempt to do justice to the 
learning and importance of this great storehouse of 
Egyptological learning. We must content ourselves, 
therefore, with calling the attention of our readers to the 
present issue of this great work; and briefly noting, for 
their information, the nature of the five goodly volumes 
in which the labours of the learned author and his 
scarcely less learned translator and illustrators are com- 
prised, Of the first volume, the original edition was 
published some sixteen years since—a period during 
which immense strides have been made in the knowledge 
of the Egyptian language and literature, both by Con- 
tinental and English students. The necessary task of 
pruning some parts, and enlarging other parts of the 
volume, so as to bring it up to the present standard of 
Egyptology, has been entrusted to Dr. Birch, than whom 
there exists no scholar in Europe to whom the task could 
be more fitly or safely entrusted. The second, third, and 
fourth volumes have undergone no alterations ; and the 
fifth, which completes this great work, is now published 
for the first time, and is copiously illustrated from re- 
mains of ancient Egyptian art, comprising the Epilogue, 
or Problems and Key—next, “The Funereal Ritual, or 
Book of the Dead”—the difficulty of translating which, 
especially of certain chapters and sentences, is too well 
known to Egyptologists to make any apology for doubts 
or corrections necessary. The present is the first attempt 
to give the whole as it is seen in the Turin copy, and to 
convey any correct idea of this mystical, or, as it may be 
called, magical work. This is followed by the Dictionary, 
which occupies some two hundred and fitty pages, and 
is the only Dictionary printed in this country. Indeed, 
the only Hieroglyphical Dictionary which has appeared 
elsewhere is that of Champollion, published in 1841, 
which contained only a few of the principal words. 
The dictionary is phonetic in its arrangement, the words 
being placed under the phonetic value of the signs at the 
time of compilation. 
may be found is given with each word, but it was not 
possible, without exceeding the limits of this work. to 
give in every instance the name of the discoverer of its 
meaning. The hieroglyphic type used in this volume has 
been made by the direction of the publishers, and cast by 
Mr. R. Branston from designs drawn by Mr. Joseph 
Bonomi. It is the sole hieroglyphical fount in this 
country. In the Egyptian Grammar, a scarcely less im- 
portant addition, the student will find a much fuller ac- 
count of the structure of the language than in that of 
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A reference to the place where it | 


S. XI. June 15, 


! 

| Champollion, published in 1836, since whose time many 
| remarkable and valuable discoveries have been made in 
| this branch of the subject, and which are essential to the 
study of the language. The Chrestomathy of texts, with 
interlinear transcriptions and translations, has been se- 
lected with a view to their historical importance, those 
most essential for history and chronology having been 
| taken in preference to more extended texts, The intro- 
duction of these texts, accompanied by their translations, 
shows the method of interpretation, and adds a complete- 
ness to the present volume not attainable without the aid 
of hieroglyphical type. A general Index to the five 
volumes concludes the work, and converts it into what 
may well be denominated an Encyclopedia of Egyptology. 
The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By Charles 

Dickens. With Light Illustrations, (The Charles 

Dickens Edition.) (Chapman & Hall.) 

This, the Author’s edition of his works, is appropriately 
| and affectionately dedicated by him to “John Forster,” 
| of whom it may be truly said that one of his charac- 
| 


| teristics is the steadfastness of his friendship. If any 
stimulus were needed to induce readers to take up for 
fresh perusal any of Mr. Dickens’s admirable pictures of 
English life and character, he has certainly furnished 
them with such an excuse in this new issue of them, 
— is at once handsome, readable, and marvellously 
cheap. 
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one. (3) Has not this appeared? 
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the nam> of the church when on the spot. 
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